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Accountancy Home-Study 
made interesting and practical 





thru problem method 


OU know as well as we do 
that Accountancy fits many 
men for positions that pay 
three and five and ten thousand dol- 
lars a year—gives many other men 
unusual opportunity to start a profit- 
able growing business of their own. 

The only question is—just how 
practical is it for you to train your- 
self adequately in Accountancy 
through home study? 

And the answer lies in the LaSalle 
Problem Method. 

For this modern plan of training 
not only makes Accountancy study 
at home thoroughly practical but 
makes it interesting as well. 


And here’s how: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the auditor of 
your company or the head of a successful 
accounting firm. Suppose every day he 
were to lay before you in systematic order 
the various problems he is compelled to 
solve, and were to explain to you the 
principles by which he solves them. 
Suppose that one by one you were to work 
those problems out—returning to him 
every day for counsel and assistance— 


Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 
vancement would be faster by far than that 
of the man who is compelled to pick up 
his knowledge by study of theory alone. 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that 
identical plan. You advance by solving 
problems. 

Only—instead of having at your com- 
mand the counsel of a single individual 
—one accountant—you have back of you 
the organized experience of the largest 
business training institution in the world, 
the authoritative findings of scores of able 
accounting specialists, the actual pro- 
cedure of the most successful accountants. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ering—you are coached in the solving of 
the very problems you must face in the 
higher accounting positions or in an 
accounting practice of your own. Step by 
step, you work them out for yourself— 


until, at the end of your training, you have 
the kind of ability and experience for 
which business is willing and glad to pay 
real money—just as it was glad to pay 
these men.* 


Five Men Who Tested and 
Proved It for You 


For instance, there was the plumber who 
started Accountancy training with us in 
1916. After a short period of study, he 
took a position as bookkeeper for a year, 
and then became accountant for a leading 
automobilemanufacturer—withtwo book- 
keepers under him. Today he is auditor 
of one of the foremost banks in his state 
and his salary is 325 percent larger than 
when he started training. 

He writes, “My training is the best in- 
vestment I've ever made, s ing a cash 
value running into five figures.” 


And the young clerk, earning $75 a 
month eleven years ago and now getting 
many times that as general auditor for an 
outstanding, nation-wide organization. 
Within six months after he began our 


training, he was earning $125 a month 
and within four years, he was earning $250. 

Do you wonder that he writes, ‘While 
LaSalle ads once seemed like fairy tales to 
me, now I know from personal experience 
that they are true”? 





Send for 
This Book 


*Names and addresses given on request. 






Or let us tell you about two men—one 
a stenographer and the other a retail 
clerk—neither of whom knew more than 
the simplest elements of bookkeeping. 
One is now the comptroller and the other 
the assistant comptroller of a large 
company. 

“LaSalle training in Higher Accoun- 
tancy,” write both, “was the important 
factor in our rapid climb.” 

And if you are thinking about the C. P. 
A. degree and a public accounting busi- 
ness of your own, read about the pharma- 
cist who was earning $30 a week eleven 
years ago when a LaSalle registrar se- 
cured his enrollment for Accountancy 
training. Eight months later he left the 
drug store to take a bookkeeping job at 
$20 a week—less money but larger op- 
portunity. Three years later he passed the 
C. P. A. examination and a year later yet 
he was earning $5,000 a year. Now he has 
his own highly successful public account- 
ing firm for which he says, “My LaSalle 
training has been largely responsible,” 


One-Tenth of All C. P. A.’s Are 
LaSalle Trained 


If you want still more proof, remember 
that 1,000 C. P. A.’s—approximately one- 
tenth of all those in the United States who 
have ever passed the difficult examination 
for this coveted degree—are LaSalle 
trained. 


Or remember that in our files—acces- 
sible on request—are thousands of letters 
from our Accountancy graduates report- 
ing material increases—double, triple, 
quadruple—and even more—over their 
original earnings. 


And knowing these facts, ask yourself 
if there can be any further question about 
the practicability of this training for you 
—ask rather if the real question is not 
about the size of your own ambition and 
the quality of your determination. 


For Accountancy is no magic wand for 
the lazy or the fearful or the quitter—it 
offers success Only to the alert adult who 
has the courage to face the facts and the 
will to carry on till the job is done. 

If you are that individual, the coupon 
below, filled out and mailed, will bring 
you free the information that can open up 
to you the future of which you have 
dreamed—ability and income and success. 


Is it not worth getting that information? 


LaSalle Extension University 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 767-H, Chicago, ILL. 
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Please send me, free-of all cost or obligation, your 64-page, illustrated book, “Ac- 
countancy, the Profession That Pays,” telling about the profession of accountancy 
and your training for success in that field. 
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We Owe 134 Billions 


The Internal Debt of the United 


States, edited by Evans Clark. 


Macmillan, 430 pp. $4.50. 


O NE WOULD search far and wide—and 
perhaps be unsuccessful—to find a 
book so skilfully conceived and exe- 
cuted as this one prepared under the di- 
rection of Evans Clark and sponsored by 
the Twentieth Century Fund. The edi- 
tor, in January, enlisted the services of 
eight other research experts especially 
qualified in particular subjects, and by 
thus dividing the work, what might have 
been a staggering task was completed 
by the beginning of April. The result 
was then submitted to another group of 
consultants and advisers. Each chapter 
deals with one kind of debt—farm 
mortgage, city mortgage, railroad, pub- 
lic utility, industrial corporation, federal, 
state, local, etc. The scheme followed in 
every chapter is first to summarize the 
situation, then state the facts, and con- 
clude by setting forth recommendations 
for relief. Farm mortgage relief, about 
which we have heard so much in the 
Middle West and in the halls of Con- 
gress, is our least important kind of 
debt in point of size. There are a hun- 
dred tables and thirty-two charts in 
this volume. It is an indispensable ad- 
dition to your bookshelf if you are either 
an oldtimer or a newcomer in the field 
of economics and finance. 


Toward Utopia 


The Industrial Discipline and the 
Governmental Arts, by Rexford 
.Guy Tugwell. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 229 pp. $2.50. 


ey THE PASSAGE of the Industrial 
Recovery Act, Rexford G. Tugwell’s 
new book assumes particular signifi- 
cance. Eminent economists have offered 
plans before; but this economist happens 
now to be the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, a member of President 
Roosevelt’s “brain trust”, whose influ- 
ence is apt to be felt in administration 
measures. 

Dr. Tugwell’s book deals with the 
means of controlling the mechanized 
system for the best good of all people. 
The author points out that utopian 
possibilities for society lie within the 
development of the machine, provided 
that purpose is kept clearly in view, and 
right plans are followed. He discusses 
the conflicting interests which may stand 
in the way of progress and offers “a 
possible outline for industrial reorgani- 
zation which would remove the chief 
institutional obstacles to reorganization 
and allow industry to find its feet again 
on the solid earth of purpose”. .The au- 
thor’s plan includes a federal board of 
industrial control having to do with the 
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allocation of capital, regulation of pro- 
duction, prices, labor conditions, etc., yet 
allowing a certain amount of initiative 
to the industries themselves. “We can 
experiment now, and we ought to do it 
before it is too late”, writes Dr. Tugwell. 
“Otherwise we are surely committed 
to revolution”. 


Federal Reserve Origins 


The Federal Reserve Act: Its 
Origin and Problems, by J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin. Macmillan, 400 
pp. $3.50. 


5 er YEARS ago Congress—Demo- 
cratic then as now—was tinkering 
with banking reform. Out of its com- 
mittee hearings and conferences, its de- 
liberations and debates, came the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act that originated in the 
House under the sponsorship of Carter 
Glass as chairman of its Committee on 
Banking and Currency. But in the 
years prior to 1913, and subsequent to 
the financial panic of 1907, the Repub- 
lican régime had sought the same sort 
of banking reform under the leadership 
of Senator Aldrich; had plowed the 
ground and sown the seeds at least. 
This Federal Reserve Act remains, per- 
haps, the most important piece of legis- 
lation enacted by Congress in our time. 
Professor Laughlin, detaching himself 
from his chair at the University of Chi- 
cago, played a foremost part in the pre- 
liminary non-political campaign of edu- 
cation and in that more difficult task of 
balancing the interests of borrowers 
(business men), lenders (banks), and 
politicians. His book is largely devoted 
to the origins of banking reform, 1910- 
1913, based upon his own knowledge 
and supported by illuminating quota- 
tions from his own correspondence. An 
appendix gives us such documents as 
the report of the National Monetary 
Commission, of which Senator Aldrich 
was chairman, and the unsuccessful Al- 
drich bill itself. A fifth of the volume, 
approximately, is devoted to present 
problems of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, with the author’s comments upon 
emergency reconstruction and financial 
legislation of 1932. 


American Financier 


Henry P. Davison, by Thomas 
W. Lamont. Harper & Brothers, 
331 pp. $3.50. 
= LIFE of an eminent American 
financier, a partner in J. P. Morgan 
& Co., will draw attention at any time. 
When that biography is written by an- 
other Morgan partner, at a season when 
banks and bankers are under fire, the 
interest gains momentum. 
Mr. Lamont has made a readable tale 
of the events which crowded Henry 
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Davison’s fifty-four years of life. There 
is the description of a boyhood full of 
promise, banking experiences at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, followed by the climb 
to success in New York City. The im- 
portant phases of Davison’s life, how- 
ever, came in the last fifteen years, 
when as a member of the Morgan firm 
he was a moving figure in significant 
banking organization and consolidation. 
Here is the story of his part in the re- 
forms which led to the formation of the 
Federal Reserve system; his arrange- 
ment of credit for the Allies to purchase 
supplies in this country; his administra- 
tion of the American Red Cross during 
war time, which he held the greatest 
achievement of his life. This book is 
more than a biography. It adds many 
an interesting chapter to the annals of 
banking and finance in America. 


Condemning Short Sales . 


Short-Selling the U. S. A., by 
D. McD. Bruner. John C. Wins- 
ton Co., 315 pp. $2. 


A PHILADELPHIA lawyer here opposes 
the system of short-selling, roundly 
condemning the widespread practice in 
commodity and stock markets of selling 
what you do not own. The first part 
of Mr. Bruner’s book is in the form of 
a dialogue on the cause of the depres- 
sion, indulged in by a judge, a phy- 
sician, and a stock broker. Needless to 
say, the judge converts even the stock 
broker to the author’s point of view. 
The remainder of the book is an ad- 
dress delivered by the judge before a 
financial audience. In his final chapter 
the author urges the abolition of the 
short sale, and fills ten pages of his 
book with snappy reasons therefor. 


Briefer Comment 


e e@ “THE FRAMEWORK of an Ordered 
Society” contains the principles on 
which Sir Arthur Salter believes the 
nations may build a better society of the 
future. The book comprises the Alfred 
Marshall lectures at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, 1933. (Macmillan, 75 cents.) 


e@ e “BrecinninG of the Twentieth 
Century” is more than a history of Eu- 
rope since 1900 and of the World War. 
Professor Swain contributes a picture 
of the economic and political structure 
of each European nation and of that 
generation—Asquith, Lloyd George, Grey, 
Balfour, Kaiser William II, Poincaré, 
etc.—who ruled with high hopes before 
and during the war and whose last tes- 
tament was written in the Treaty of 
Versailles. (Norton, $4.75.) 


e e “A View of Europe, 1932” is a 
study of the workings of economic na- 
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tionalism. Paul van Zeeland, author, is 
a financial expert of Belgium, with ex- 
perience in international affairs. He 
offers a sane discussion of the economic 
situation and the problems facing Eu- 
rope. This is a book of lectures given 
at Johns Hopkins University under the 
auspices of the Walter Hines Page 
School of International Relations. 
(Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, $1.75.) 


@ @ A CAREFUL suRVEY of the Eu- 
ropean scene leads Prof. O. Fred 
Boucke, author of “Europe and _ the 
American Tariff’, to conclude’ that 
American cancellation of the debt and 
lowering of tariffs will not rehabilitate 
Europe. “The tariff question in the 
United States will henceforth have to 
be treated according to a realignment 
of world economic forces”, writes the 
author. (Crowell, $1.50.) 


@ e@ TuxOosE who crave a better under- 
standing of the newspaper accounts of 
the world conference will find facts 
about depression, trade, tariff, money, 
and other world problems, briefly and 
simply presented in Donald B. Wood- 
ward’s 64-page guide-book on “The 
London Conference”’ (Doubleday, 
Doran, 35 cents.) 


@ @ Proressor C. F. Remer has left 
no stone unturned to make “Foreign In- 
vestments in China” a thorough review 
of the international economic and finan- 
cial position of China today. The second 
half of the book includes extensive re- 
ports of official research in Japan, Great 
Britain, the United States, and China. 
(Macmillan, $5.) 


@ @ AwNoTHER chronicle of modern 
Ireland has been written by Denis 
Gwynn. In “De Valera” the author 
searches the events and accidents which 
have shaped the life of the American- 
born Irish patriot, to discover the rea- 
son for his prestige and the aim of his 
program for Ireland. (Dutton, $3.50.) 


@ e@ EveN THOSE who hold the Bev- 
eridge biography of John Marshall un- 
surpassable, will find justification for 
Baron Craigmyle’s new interpretation. 
In “John Marshall in Diplomacy and 
Law” the distinguished British barrister 
gives a sympathetic appraisal of the 
character and work of the great Amer- 
ican statesman and Chief Justice in the 
light of history. (Scribner’s, $1.75.) 


@ e Asie from the interesting events 
in the business life of a financial writer 
and publisher, “The Long Road Home”, 
an autobiography, tells the story of the 
religious experiences of John Moody. 
(Macmillan, $2.) 


@ @ Wuat HAPPENS to the investor’s 
money when a large firm goes into the 
hands of the receivers and is reorgan- 
ized? Max Lowenthal, an attorney in- 
timate with such proceedings, simplifies 
technicalities for the average investor 
in “The Investor Pays” (Knopf, $2.50.) 


@ e@ Sir James JEANS contributes “The 
New Background of Science” as an ex- 
planation of the new philosophy of 
twentieth century physicists. (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50.) 
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A FREE BOOK 


Devclop your personal, creative power! Awaken 
the silent sleeping forces in your own conscious- 
ness. Become Master of your own life. Push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. The ROSICRUCIANS know how, and will 
help you apply the greatest of all powers in man's 
control. Create health and abundance for yourself. 
Write for FREE book, "The Wisdom of the Sages” It 
tells how you may receive these teachings for study and 
use. It means the dawn of a new day for you. Address, 



























Seribe G. L. F, 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
San Jose (AMORC)} California 
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D DET 78, 230 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 











Investment Rules.” 


53-WW Park Place 





INFLATION STOCKS 


It is now necessary for every investor to 
revise his holdings to meet the cheaper dollar. 
Don’t miss our article listing stocks that will 
benefit particularly by the rising price level. 
Send only $1 and this “ad” for the following: 

(a) Four next issues of The Financial World. 

(b) May issue of ‘ ‘Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks” (this 48-page book 

shows earnings comparisons, our ratings, etc., of 1350 stocks). 


(c) “Beneficiaries of Inflation” and “10 Outstanding Stocks for Recovery.” 
(d) “A New Basis for Selecting Stocks,” “Time to Buy a Fortune?” and “Sound 


(e) A complete analysis of two unusually attractive low-priced stocks. 
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BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, Ort oois thittes [Pe os: 
HIGH SCHOOL 
CAMPION "“"Gk 


50 years old. Backed by 400 years of Jesuit foot and 
success. Prepares for all colleges and universities. Inspiring 
focation. Finest, most complete equipment. All sports, 
neluding Golf and Ice Hockey. R.O.T.C. Catalog FREE. 
CAMPION, Box 25, PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIS, 


Honor school. Small classes. Accre- 
FORK N dited. ROTC. Supervised study. Pre- 








pares for college or business. Highest 
standards. Junior school for small 
} Housemother. All athletics. 

mming. Catalog Dr. J. J. Wicker. 
Military Reskome Box 6, Fork Union, Va. 


PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


Patent and profit by your inventions. Protect your most 
valuable assets. Expert personal service. 

LESTER L. SARGENT, Registered Patent Attorney 
1115 K Street, N.W. Weshingts. D. C. 


"Short Story Writing’, 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
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$ Direct $ 
$ Sales $ 
$ Opporiunity 


We want men to sell a 
very high-grade publish- 
ing offer in their com- 
munity. An unusual op- 
portunity to make money 
and build a permanent 
and profitable business. 

Send the coupon below 


so that we may send 
you full particulars 


eccccesoocooooooos CLIP AND MAIL ecoceseccccoececece 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Direct Sales Division 
Fifth Avenue at 48th St., N. Y. C. 


Without obligation tell me how I 
may start a profitable business 


Name 





Address 























A NEIGHBOR, passing by, glances through your 
window and sees you in the living-room. But you 
are around the corner on Main Street, ordering 
from the druggist. You are in a nearby town, 
chatting with a friend. You are in a distant city, 
delivering a message of cheer and reassurance. 
You are across a continent, or an ocean, talking 
clearly and easily, as if distance had ceased to be. 
.. . Your neighbor, returning, glances in again. 
You are still in your living-room. 

Your telephone is you. In a moment it 
multiplies and projects your personality to many 
different places and many different people, near 
or far. Part of your very self is in every telephone 
message—your thoughts, your voice, your 
smile, your words of welcome, the manner 
that is you. You use the telephone as you use 














the power of speech itself, to play your full part 
in a world of people. With it in your grasp, you 
are master of space and time. You are equal to 
emergency, ready for opportunity, receptive to 
ideas, equipped for action. The extraordinary 
fact is that the more you use your telephone, the 
more it extends your power and personality. 

All you see is the familiar telephone instrument 
in your office or home. Back of it are hundreds 
of thousands of trained employees, attending 
almost endless stretches of wire—so that you 
may call, easily and quickly, any one of more 
than sixteen million telephones in this country 
and an additional thirteen million in other lands. 





You are cordially invited to visit the Bell System Ex- 
hibit in the Communication Building, Century of Progress 
Exposition, Chicago. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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© THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 0 


By ALBERT SHAW 


IT IS THE UNIVERSAL belief that 


Will Our 


affairs of exceptional moment 
Civilization are pending at home and abroad. 
Survive? We seem to be making new chap- 


ters of history at a rapid rate. 
European statesmen have recently asserted that the 
nations are at the turning point. One road before 
them leads to possible salvation. The broader and 
more easy road, down which they have seemed at inter- 
vals to be moving with accelerated speed, is plainly 
labeled “Chaos”, and there is bold warning that it 
will bring them quickly to the full collapse of their al- 
ready weakened institutions. 

History is, indeed, a matter principally of self-con- 
sciousness. Philosophers can satisfy themselves that 
periods about which little has been said or written may 
well have been fraught with as much fateful influence 
upon human destiny as those other periods that are 
kept in memory by records of names and events that 
we call historic. We study epochs as important or 
otherwise, in relation to the rise or fall of races, of 
economic systems, or of political empires. 

The surviving tribes of Yucatan and Central America 
are not much disturbed today by the whirling succes- 
sion of events that compels so many of us to scan 
eagerly the headlines each day, first of our morning 
newspapers, and then of those that carry later news up 
to five o’clock in the afternoon. Last month, while 
Europe was trembling in sensitive apprehension—fear- 
ing war even more than economic earthquakes, vol- 
canoes, and tornadoes—there were new reports from 
enthusiastic archeologists regarding the latest dis- 
coveries of ruined cities of the Maya period, in the 
dense jungles of southern Mexico and Central America. 
Certainly, many epochs of high achievement have met 
their doom in the past. 

Even when the Spaniards arrived to make their con- 
quests only four centuries ago, those civilizations of an 
earlier time, Maya, Aztec, Toltec, whatever we may call 
them, were still evidenced by the massive architecture 
of cities (not yet abandoned) that could not have 
been built except by people of advancement and cul- 
ture. Tulane University at New Orleans has been tak- 
ing a leading part in these American explorations. 
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The University of Chicago, under the leadership of Dr. 
Breasted, with the financial support of Mr. Rocke- 
feller, has been making extensive additions to our 
knowledge of the ancient civilizations of Egypt and 
western Asia. Princeton and other institutions have 
been studying classical times through excavations in 
Greece and elsewhere. The Museum of Natural His- 
tory at New York, the Field Museum in Chicago, and 
other American agencies, especially those of the univer- 
sities, have been carrying on scientific researches that 
have touched at many points those studies of the past 
that have been throwing light upon earlier civilizations. 
Are we also to be studied, like Carthage, or the Meso- 
potamian cities, a few centuries hence? 

As we deai with our own contemporary problems, 
while also we gain new light through research upon the 
buried cities and the vanished life of former times, is it 
not highly important that we should ask ourselves what 
elements or factors of what we term our present civil- 
ization are worthy to be upheld and retained? One- 
third of the twentieth century is now gone beyond 
recovery. The high hopes with which we left the nine- 
teenth century behind us have not been fulfilled. We 
have been involved in troubles, greater than the most 
direful Cassandra could have predicted. 


INTENSE NATIONALISM, as a legacy 


An Eventful from the nineteenth century, led 
Third of a to a series of reckless and danger- 
Century ous conflicts, such as the wars 
among the new-fledged Balkan 

states. Even more appalling than this mushroom 


growth of local self-consciousness and aggressive am- 
bition was the revival of Imperialism. It sprang to 
life in forms more dangerous and more deadly than 
those world-wide rivalries of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries that had involved the Americas, Asia, 
Africa, and all the islands of the seven seas in the plun- 
dering adventures of Spain, France, England, Holland 
and Portugal. 

The new imperialism of the twentieth century was 
ushered in by the Boer War, with its background of 
greed for gold, for territory, and for external trade. 
Everyone was watching the Russian Empire, also, as it 
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© Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR JAMES COUZENS OF MICHIGAN 
(The lone Republican) 


swept across Siberia and Manchuria to the Yellow Sea, 
to meet with unexpected resistance from the island 
Empire of Japan. Through science and industry, Ger- 
many had become a foremost factor in the world’s 
economic life. It had entered upon a dangerous career 
of European militarism, and had launched a program of 
overseas imperialism. 

Austria and Germany had become ambitious to con- 
trol the Balkan regions and Asia Minor. They were 
intent upon heading off the Russian advance in those 
directions. For protection against Germany, France 
had entered into an ill-fated alliance with Russia. The 
British government—more sensitive and apprehensive 
than was necessary—had taken seriously King Ed- 
ward’s entente with France. Its immediate purpose 
was the efficient massing of the British naval forces in 
the determination to keep control of the oceans, as 
against Germany’s growth in sea-power. 

These conflicting forces in the world were shaping 
themselves for the grand struggle. Whatever may be 
said about war guilt, Germany refused to stay the 
hand of Austria; Russia mobilized with feverish speed ; 
and the Germans welcomed the inevitable war because 
they believed that a later date would be less favorable 
for Teutonic victory. Where the elements of danger 
were so complicated, little of practical or moral value 
is gained by an exclusively censorious attitude of mind 
toward one country or toward another. There was 
no effective way to control those elements that were 
fraught with danger. The principal motive of the 
United States was to help end a conflict that could not 
be limited in the territorial sense, and to exert influ- 
ence toward establishing a régime of law, order, and 
permanent peace. 


We have now much reason to think that even without " 


resorting to war we might have strengthened our own 
defenses, protected our neutral rights, and used our in- 
fluence decisively to break the deadlock between the 
belligerent groups and to shorten the conflict. But such 
views are, after all, merely speculative; and this sum- 
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SECRETARY OF STATE CORDELL HULL 
with Mrs. Hull and their niece, Mrs. Paul Hays. 


AMERICA'S DELEGATES (AND SOME MEMBERS OF THEIR PARTY) TO THE WORLD 


mer offers poor opportunities for the leisurely contem- 
plation of things that might have been different, if 
something else had happened at some time in the past. 
Why not believe that we may still accomplish those 
major objects of justice, order, and peace? They are 
worth the years of effort and of hope deferred. Things 
can be done. Our purpose to do these right things is 
the one assurance that we can maintain our civilization. 

It will be fifteen years next November since the 
signing of the Armistice. We have not yet made the 
world safe for democracy; but some of us still believe 
that it can be done. If we made mistakes, as doubt- 
less we did, we may study them further, not to ascribe 
blame to the dead or to the living, but rather to see how 
we can profit by applying remedies to wounds that are 
still unhealed. 


IN THEIR ECONOMIC aspects our 
post-war activities have been pro- 
foundly disappointing. We failed 
to realize the extent of the “dis- 
locations” caused by the diversion 
of the efforts of the world for four years to the waging 
of war. Human energy was so stimulated that we sup- 
posed we could turn from war endeavor to a régime of 
unprecedented success in peace-time pursuits. We 
talked about high production, wide distribution, and 
improved standards of life for everybody. We declared 
that the entire abolition of poverty was in plain sight. 
We thought that high wages meant vast purchasing 
power, so that everybody could buy what he wanted 
on the installment plan, enjoying at once his well- 
furnished house and his new automobile. We thought 
that free spending created demand, and that universal 
demand in turn gave us assurance of full employment 
for everybody at high wages. 

But we did not reckon with the dangers and pit- 
falls of a credit system so widely extended as to em- 
brace the world. We were taxing ourselves to main- 
tain a merchant marine at great cost, and our Depart- 
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ment of Commerce was answering ten thousand let- 
ters a day from Americans who were learning to sell 
things in all the markets of Asia and Africa as well as 
of Europe. 

It was not until later that it came to be understood 
clearly by the American people that practically all of 
these foreign purchases were being made with money 
loaned by us, not merely by the millions of dollars, 
but by the tens of billions of dollars. There had to be 
an end to this process of lending; and then the Eu- 
ropean markets for American commodities disappeared. 

We became aware of the failure of German repara- 
tions, when we ceased to supply the money. Every- 
body abroad had been siphoning funds out of the 
United States Treasury. The Dawes Plan in due time 
was succeeded by the Young Plan, and this was fol- 
lowed by the complete breakdown of the reparations 
program. Left to themselves, countries like Austria 
could not maintain the solvency of their banks. Credit 
structures were toppling, all over the world. Germany 
had gone back to gold payments, but only after paper 
inflation had reached the incredible ratio of billions to 
one. France had resumed gold payments after reduc- 
ing the gold content of the franc by four-fifths, so that 
an American dollar which had formerly been worth 
five francs was now worth twenty francs. 

England, throughout these years of political and 
economic difficulty since the army’s return from France, 
has managed her affairs with enough of order and con- 
tinuity to have bridged over what might have been a 
far more disastrous decade or two. She is taking care 
of the unemployed on a governmental system that is 
not perfect but that has served its purpose. During 
the war, British gold had disappeared, but sterling cur- 
rency had not seriously depreciated. As we stated in 
these pages last month, the British pound sterling had 
during the war drifted down from its normal value of 
$4.86 in American gold exchange to about $3.25 at the 
low point. All things considered, this was highly 
creditable to British management. 
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It was optimistic almost to the point of recklessness 
for Great Britain to resume gold payments in 1925, 
when ambition outstripped prudence. European con- 
ditions were such that England was rapidly losing her 
gold, and was obliged to stop specie payment on Sep- 
tember 20, 1931. Last December we could buy English 
paper pounds with American gold at the low point of 
$3.14. Naturally the British wish to get back to the 
gold basis; but this can be done only with the co- 
operation of the United States. 

The steady fall of prices and the shutting down of 
industry were creating a situation in the United States 
that exposed the weakness of our independent banking 
system. Frozen assets caused the failure of one bank 
after another, until the practice of hoarding and the 
withdrawal of bank deposits led to a nation-wide bank 
panic. A complete bank moratorium coincided with 
the incoming of the present Administration, four 
months ago. In assuming extraordinary powers, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was upheld not only by public opinion 
but also by the new Seventy-third Congress which he 
had called to meet in special session on March 9, 
within a week after inauguration day and in the midst 
of the nation’s banking crisis. 


IT WAS ESSENTIAL to the credit of 

We Step Off the Government, and to the re- 
the Gold sumption of general banking ac- 
Standard tivities, to put an end to the 
hoarding of gold. This meant 

that gold could not be paid out freely by the United 
States Treasury or by the banks in redemption of cur- 
rency. Neither could it be made available for foreign 
transfer. We were actually off the gold standard, and 
we have not yet resumed gold payments. This with- 
holding of gold from payment and circulation has come, 
along with policies on the part of the Federal Reserve 
system that have materially increased the volume of 
circulating notes. There is no mystery about the pro- 
cess. The Federal Reserve banks have bought large 
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issues of outstanding Government bonds and notes, and 
have paid out in return for these securities their own 
newly-printed paper money. 

Since neither country pays gold, exchange rates be- 
tween London and New York are merely measuring one 
currency against the other. As these pages are writ- 
ten, four American dollars will buy one British pound. 
The American traveler in June was finding that one 
dollar would buy about five shillings, whereas in former 
times the dollar would buy approximately four shill- 
ings. On the face of things, it is the dollar just now 
rather than the pound sterling that is somewhat in- 
flated and depreciated. Exchange rates, however, do 
not prove this point conclusively. 

Conservative people in the United States have been 
doing regular business all the time since the incoming 
of the new Administration, writing checks and col- 
lecting or paying dollars. Not one person in a thou- 
sand has encountered any change or inconvenience re- 
sulting from the suspension of gold payments. Busi- 
ness conditions have been improving somewhat; and 
that has helped everybody. To have maintained free 
payments of gold as against the rest of the world 
would have been impossible. Hoarding, or export, 
would quickly have exhausted gold reserves. 

When Congress early in June was adopting a reso- 
lution that made legal tender currency available for 
payments, regardless of technical requirement of gold 
in contracts public and private, it was merely recog- 
nizing an existing situation. Speeches to the effect 
that such a decision by Congress involved national dis- 
honor were not practical in the alternatives that they 
proposed, nor did they rise to a level that justified their 
being called “academic”, In the cashing of interest 
coupons, and the payment of other private obligations, 
creditors were every day waiving the gold clause and 
accepting legal tender for money, for the plain reason 
that there was nothing else that could possibly be 
done. The gold clause was never intended to operate 
in a manner suggesting Shylock’s pound of flesh. 
Present payment in American legal tender, in view of 
currency conditions everywhere else in the world, is 
highly honorable. 

A little common-sense, together with a recognition of 
facts, ought to show that our Government has been 
facing this difficult gold situation without lowering its 
standards of essential fidelity to contracts. The letter 
killeth but the spirit maketh alive. It is not the word 
“gold” in railroad bonds or other obligations that pro- 
tects the just rights of the creditor. It is the honest 
purpose lying behind the fine-print contract that is to 
be upheld at all hazards. 

What about similar payments in Great Britain and 
other European countries? Until the Great War broke 
out, Great Britain had been on the gold standard for 
a long time. It was the fair presumption that British 
obligations were payable in gold. But the word gold 
was not written on the face of the bonds. The holder 
of British obligations was to be paid in the current 
legal money of the realm, when the time came for pay- 
ment. All he had to rely upon was the good faith of 
the Government. When England went off the gold 
standard—having very heavy interest payments to 
make on obligations that were held as investments not 
only in Great Britain but throughout the world—no 
human being objected, so far as we are aware, to re- 
ceiving his interest money in British currency or its 
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exchange equivalent. Ethically, the position of the 
United States is the same as that of Great Britain. 
Obligations will be met honestly and substantially. 


But ARE WE NOT in danger of 


Practical, losing managerial control so that 
but Not our paper money may be inflated 
Dishonest to a point of actual debt repudi- 


ation? We ask our readers to 
follow our answer to this question with an open mind. 
There was actually such a danger a few weeks ago, 
but it was averted by statesmanship of a high order. 
Along with suspension of the gold standard, large num- 
bers of Congressmen were demanding direct issues of 
fiat money of a non-redeemable character in order to 
pay the soldiers’ bonus and to extinguish part of the 
public debt, as well as to pay several billions for public 
improvements, and to distribute additional billions 
directly for unemployment relief. 

If such measures had been adopted by Congress 
over the President’s veto, we would have had the kind 
of inflation that would have thrown discredit upon the 
Government. How was this danger met and averted? 
Leaders in Congress supported President Roosevelt in 
side-tracking all such bills. As an alternative, there 
was vested in the President wide discretionary power 
regarding gold and currency. Such _ statesmanship 
marks a notable step in our financial history. Are we 
off a sound-money basis for years to come? Assuredly 
not, if we can resume gold payments safely. 

There is one distinction as regards currencies actu- 
ally afloat that is not sufficiently emphasized. There 
ought to be no American issues of paper money out- 
standing that would have to be compromised in any 
way if we resumed gold payments in the near future. 
This is the real test both from the ethical and the busi- 
ness standpoints. Thus far, we have not been guilty of 
any inflation methods that would violate this principle. 
The Federal Reserve system is increasing the volume 
of its note issues on a strictly business basis. We could 
resume gold payments easily and promptly, but for 
monetary conditions in Europe and our own lack of a 
banking system that deserves public confidence. 

On June 3 a test in the Senate on the suspension 
of gold payments upheld the views of the Administra- 
tion by a vote of 48 to 20. Let us suggest to the 
righteous minority an interesting paradox. If they 
really cared deeply about the gold standard they should 
have voted with the majority. We could not have 
returned to the gold standard if we had not suspended 
gold payments. By “going off”, we have conserved our 
stock of gold reserves, and can resume without diffi- 
culty when the right moment comes. That moment 
will come as soon as the resumption can be made with 
assurance that we will not lose our stock of gold. It 
is to be feared that some of those who voted with the 
minority imagined that they were making a “sound- 
money” record for the Republican party. In point of 
fact, they were doing nothing of the kind. There was 
little in their speeches that showed frank recognition 
of the facts that began with the hoarding of gold, and 
the closing of banks at the end of February. 

The most objectionable phase of typical speeches like 
those of certain Senators was the grave charge that our 
Government, in conserving its gold and not paying it 
out, was doing something so dishonest that we could 
not live down the disgrace for generations, or even for 
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centuries. Many conscientious citizens, not under- 
standing the facts, were led by these speeches to mis- 
take the shadow for the substance. 

Our actual currency is well maintained, is acceptable 
to all patriotic Americans, and is worth more today (as 
against commodity values) than the gold dollar was 
worth when 99 per cent. of the outstanding bulk of 
public and private indebtedness was incurred. If a 
farmer borrowed the equivalent of a thousand bushels 
of wheat, and made payment at a subsequent time by 
giving four thousand bushels instead of five thousand, 
Senator Reed ought not to lay scorpion whips upon his 
back as a dishonest farmer evading his just obliga- 
tions. There could be no possible dishonesty in- 
volved in these legal tender payments, except as cur- 
rency inflation might affect commodity prices. But we 
have still a long way to travel before money becomes 
cheap enough to reach the commodity level. 

The Senate vote, after all, merely recognized an 
obvious fact. Those who object to collecting coupons 
in existing currency may wait, if they so prefer, in 
order to collect them after our return to the gold 
standard. But we do not hesitate to assure them that 
the gold will have less purchasing power, when that 
time arrives, than the legal tender notes possess at the 
present moment. 

It should be plain enough that only domestic hoard- 
ers and various foreign interests would just now seize 
upon our reserve stocks of gold, if we resumed payment 
under existing conditions, If we resume later on, when 
conditions have changed, our gold will not be depleted. 


On June 12 the much heralded 
Economic Conference was opened 
at London, with a welcoming ad- 
dress by King George. Regard- 
less of all scepticism and advance 
disparagements, we should expect some real accom- 
plishments from this gathering of the nations. Our 
chief purpose in these editorial comments this month 
is to emphasize the view that the diffused intelligence 
and the social morality of our present-day civilization 
are its principal assets. Many of our existing institu- 
tions are now pitilessly exposed, as not only outworn 
but even as vicious and menacing. But these institu- 
tions are the mere shell. The essential thing is the 
character that can revise institutions, and make them 
fit the changing needs of humanity. The other nations 
are like our own in the daily needs of their people. 
They can accomplish at least some useful things at 
this London meeting. 

Our own Government has sent the Secretary of State 
and his colleagues to the Economic Conference with 
the earnest hope that valuable results may be accom- 
plished. President Roosevelt and Mr. Hull had inti- 
mated that the Conference should proceed directly to 
business, consuming as little time as possible in mere 
speech-making and social formality. One of the things 
to be expected is the prompt and bold treatment of 
international phases of the monetary problem. Great 
Britain and the United States, if they try seriously 
enough, can bring about a general accord that would 
put us on the gold basis again by the end of the present 
year. If we had not saved ourselves by jumping off, 
we would have been too badly hurt to get on again. 
As things stand we are not hurt at all, and are in 
position to help Great Britain and other solvent na- 
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tions find a workable plan for stabilizing money on an 
international basis. 

As we remarked last month, it would be of great 
benefit to the Latin American countries, to India, to 
China and to other parts of the world, if silver could 
be reéstablished as a money metal with universal recog- 
nition. The mere fact of opening the mints would so 
operate as to reduce fluctuating prices of silver bullion 
to a minimum. These are difficult problems, but they 
can be solved. 

As the date of June 15 was approaching, with inter- 
est and installment payments due on European debts 
to the United States, it seemed probable that our Gov- 
ernment would prefer to extend a moratorium to all 
debtors without prejudice, rather than to invite default 
in advance of serious efforts to arrive at further mutual 
understandings. When the day arrived, however, the 
favored plan proved to be that debtors like England 
and Italy would offer—and that Uncle Sam would ac- 
cept—a small instalment on account. President Roose- 
velt’s strong appeal to the nations to reduce or to 
abolish such war instruments as could be used only for 
aggression, had made a deep impression throughout the 
world. The Disarmament Conference at Geneva was 
dealing with questions that had important bearing 
upon some of the topics of the Economic Conference at 
London. Reduction of military expenditures would 
lighten the burdens of all governments. Mussolini’s 
approach, by means of a ten-year peace agreement— 
with France, Germany, and Great Britain joining Italy 
—was sincere and commendable as one possible step 
toward general or partial disarmament. 

As regards tariffs, not much can be expected from the 
London Conference. The tendency is in the direction 
of special agreements. The permanent economic in- 
terests of Canada, for example, lie with the United 
States for a hundred reasons. Yet special tariff agree- 
ments now tie Canada to Great Britain. But for the 
Great War, we should have continued to rely upon our 
home market system, allowing our foreign trade to 
develop along special lines. We shall continue to ex- 
port cotton, though in diminishing volume relatively 
speaking. We shall have little wheat to export in fu- 
ture years, but our farmers are interested in the foreign 
wheat market because they are affected by prices in 
world markets. 

England and other European countries are somewhat 
disturbed by the enterprise of Japan in flooding their 
markets with low-priced manufactured goods of various 
kinds. Japanese labor is skillful, and can use the 
methods of this machine age. Wages are low and 
hours are long in Japan, as also in China and India. 
Thus the “tariff question” is not one of mere theory, 
or of general principles. When people talk about re- 
ducing “the tariff”, it is evident that they are not ac- 
quainted with their subject. We have hundreds of 
tariff imposts, each for its own reasons. The bulk of 
our imports has been duty free, or has come in at low 
rates. Our Tariff Commission deals separately with 
particular schedules or items. 

Probably some of our existing tariff rates should be 
reduced, while others perhaps should be increased. We 
may try the plan of making some reciprocity tariff 
treaties with particular countries. As regards the Eco- 
nomic Conference, it is enough to say here that since 
the United States takes part in it with sincere good 
will toward alk the world, it is well to believe that there 








is some corresponding measure of sincerity and right 
feeling in other countries. We make this remark with- 
out for a moment forgetting that European countries 
have long behaved toward the United States like a lot 
of spoiled children plucking at the pockets of an in- 
dulgent grandfather. There is a limit to Uncle Sam’s 
ability to carry the burdens of the rest of the world 
along with his own. 


Tue poticies of President Roose- 
velt, as presented one after an- 
other for the approval of the 
Seventy-third Congress in _ spe- 
cial session, have constituted a 
rounded program for economic recovery that has 
amazed this country and the entire world. But this 
amazement has been due not more to the proposals 
themselves than to the speed with which Congress has 
indorsed them at the behest of public opinion. It 
would be hard to find anything quite comparable to 
this four-months’ spectacle in the entire history of 
public business at Washington. 

As we have remarked in previous numbers President 
Roosevelt came into office with an overwhelming 
majority of popular and electoral votes, and also with 
a new Congress having strong Democratic control in 
both Houses. The Democrats had adopted an explicit, 
plainly written platform at Chicago. President Roose- 
velt has taken this platform literally. The bank panic 
broke down opposition everywhere; and as a leader the 
President found courage and power in the loyal spirit 
with which the country was ready to follow him. 

It was this sweep of public opinion that made it 
possible to put the Economy bill through both Houses 
and make it a law. The veterans’ lobby was smashed 
before it could realize what the people of the United 
States, under the leadership of President Roosevelt and 
the Director of the Budget, were doing to it. The 
aggregate appropriation for veterans’ relief had been 
running at approximately one thousand million dollars 
a year. The effect of the Economy bill was to cut this 
round figure down to approximately $540,000,000. Ex- 
perience of the past has shown there is nothing that 
people are so greedy about, and also that people are 
so unscrupulous about, as military pensions. During 
years of surplus revenue, Congress had recklessly ad- 
mitted to the pension rolls several hundred thousand 
names that had no reasonable excuse for taking money 
out of the Treasury. But it is also the experience of 
our Government that undeserving pensioners are the 
most noisy and indignant when they are in danger of 
being deprived of what they had supposed would come 
to them, from month to month, as a life dole. 

We were increasing the public debt by billions, be- 
cause during the past three years we had failed to 
collect enough current revenue to pay such bills as 
Congress was rolling up, the largest one being this dis- 
tribution of military pensions. Twenty years after 
the Civil War was ended, the pension rolls were con- 
stantly increasing by the inclusion of new classes and 
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groups of pensioners, quite regardless of any disabil- . 


ities incurred by service in the war between the states. 
President Cleveland, as the first Democrat in the White 
House after the Civil War, undertook to investigate 
the notoriously fraudulent pension rolls. Since south- 
ern veterans were not pensioned, the frauds were to be 
found in the North and West, 
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There were great areas in certain of the prairie states 
inhabited by. God-fearing people where the lives of Mr. 
Cleveland’s pension investigators were in considerable 
danger. The greed for pensions had broken down all 
moral scruples. At later dates, the laws were so 
changed that the Civil War veterans were given pen- 
sions regardless of service disabilities. The South paid 
its share of these northern pensions without complain- 
ing, besides pensions to Confederate veterans out of 
state treasuries. But the time came when the South 
fought again under the Stars and Stripes, first in the 
Spanish-American War, and then in the Great War. It 
was natural enough that the southern veterans of these 
recent wars should join hands with their “buddies” of 
the North, in demanding universal pension payments. 


r IF THE EXTRA SESSION had ended 

Congress Yields by the middle of May, the vet- 

to the erans could not have reorganized 
Veterans their lobby in assault upon the 
Economy bill that they had pre- 
sumably accepted. The President was so overwhelm- 
ingly supported in March and April by public opinion 
that the lobbies had to “take things lying down”, so 
to speak. But the so-called “good citizens” who were 
sending thousands of letters from every district to their 
own Congressmen had, in May, ceased to be so vigilant 
and energetic. Thus the veterans’ lobby, which had 
“played possum” for a while, suddenly aroused itself 
in June, and the Congressmen were stampeded. They 
threatened to act just as the Seventy-second Congress 
had acted, in opposition to President Hoover and to 
its own Economy Committee. 

The typical “good citizen” should have gone to 
Washington and invaded the marble palaces in which 
each member of Congress has his personal offices, in 
order to find out exactly what was happening. He 
would have discovered in the early days of June that 
his own Congressman was receiving pension letters by 
the hundreds and thousands. These were not perfunc- 
tory, but were genuine, personal, and heartrending. 

Four hundred and sixty million dollars had been 
stricken from the veterans’ appropriation. There are 
435 members of the House of Representatives. Each 
Congressional district, on the average, was sacrificing 
veterans’ money to the extent of more than a million 
dollars per annum. It was retaining only a little more 
than half of the veterans’ money that it had been re- 
ceiving for several years. If families stricken from the 
rolls (or reduced in monthly payments) had been re- 
ceiving twenty dollars a month, on the average, the 
Economy bill would have taken more or less of their 
allowances away from at least five thousand families 
in each Congressional district. These families and 
their friends were not concerned with the need of bal- 
ancing the federal budget. They were not bothered 
about sound pension policies, or the ethics of giving 
public money to people who have no clear right to take 
it. They were furious because they had supposed 
themselves permanently safe on the pension rolls, and 
now they were stricken off under new rules and regu- 
lations of the Veterans Administration. 

The first regular session of the present Congress be- 
gins in early January next. By that time each Con- 
gressman will have been working to secure his renomi- 
nation in the summer, and his reélection in November, 
of 1934. If he had stood firmly by the President in 
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the matter of pension reduction, he would have had to 
meet aggressive opposition. In many instances some 
smart lawyer or politician “back home” was already 
espousing the veterans’ cause, and planning to take 
away the nomination from the member at Washington 
who was standing by the President. 

In March and April the telegrams and letters from 
the so-called “good citizens” who demanded that their 
Congressmen should support 
the President, were vastly 
more numerous and insistent 
than those from beneficiaries, 
and backers of the veterans’ 
lobby. But in June a major- 
ity of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives had lost their cour- 
age, and their unselfish devo- 
tion to the cause of Economy. 
They demanded changes in 
the regulations that would 
have reduced the cut in the 
veterans’ total bill by an esti- 
mated amount of $170,000,- 
000. The original reduction 
had been estimated at $460,- 
000,000; and the Senate 
voted limitations that would 
have reduced the saving to 
an estimated amount of 
$290,000,000. This would 
have made the reduction of 
rates less severe in several 
hundred thousand cases re- 
tained on the rolls. 

Points of view are so 
totally different that mere 
arguments about pension 
payments lead nowhere. 
President Roosevelt follows 
the Democratic platform in holding that pensions 
should be paid only to those having disabilities clearly 
due to their war service. If Congress should merely 
decide to appropriate $500,000,000 a year, and leave 
the distribution of this sum principally to the Veterans 
Bureau, on a system to be approved by Congress and 
the President, the pressure of the veterans’ lobby could 
be eliminated, and full justice could be done to every 
deserving case. The President had already decided 
that the rules first adopted under the Economy Act 
should be modified in the light of experience. Debate 
over the amount to be saved lasted not only beyond 
June 10, the date set for adjournment; it carried until 
early on the morning of the fifteenth, when the Presi- 
dent triumphed. The Senate had reduced its demands 
to $138,000,000 in restored pensions,- while the Presi- 
dent’s ultimatum was a maximum of $100,000,000. 


IN ORDER TO SAVE the credit of the 

The Bank System Government, it was necessary to 
and Gold balance the budget by cutting 
Payments down expenditures and readjust- 
ing federal taxation. In these 
matters the President’s bold and confident leadership 
was sustained by the country, as the issues were met in 
the first half of the extra session. Such measures were 
practical and sound but were not novel—much less 
were they revolutionary. The suspension of gold pay- 
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ments merely recognized a state of facts. It is plain 
enough that we can resume gold payments by taking 
two important steps. One of these is domestic, the 
other international. Even in the middle of June, agents 
of the Treasury and Department of Justice were ferret- 
ing out many private hoards of gold. If we were actu- 
ally on a gold basis, people would have as much right 
to lock up gold dollars as to put winter potatoes in 
their cellars. 

But until we have a safe 
banking system, there will be 
people who suffered in the 
past from bank failures, and 
who will be hoarders rather 
than depositors. We shall 
not have this safe banking 
system until we have one that 
is unified under federal con- 
trol. Our forty-eight sys- 
tems of state banks ought to 
be put out of existence. This 
merely means that actual 
banks would come under fed- 
eral laws and regulations; 
and their ordinary business 
would go on without a day’s 
interruption. 

Why can we not have an 
American banking system? 
Apparently the only difficulty 
lies in local influences that 
dominate Senators and Con- 
gressmen. In this matter, 
as in so many other things, 
it is the Congress of the 
United States (as at pres 
ent chosen under our po- 
litical system for short 
terms) that stands in the way 
of reforms for the public good. In mid-June, Con- 
gress was busy adopting proposals to guarantee bank 
deposits. If we had twenty thousand old and defec- 
tive bridges, crossing streams on the highways that had 
been subsidized by the national Government, it would 
be obviously ridiculous to give guarantees or free acci- 
dent insurance policies to owners of heavy trucks and 
omnibuses using the bridges that were originally built 
for horse traffic. Every one would agree that the only 
remedy was to build modern bridges. 

If we had a unified banking system, nobody would 
think that the funds of private depositors ought to be 
insured or guaranteed at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. It was taken for granted by many clear- 
headed citizens, after the disgraceful collapse of the 
entire banking business of the country some four 
months ago, that the crowning compensation would 
come in the form of a sound American bank system. 
Pending bank bills have included elaborate repairs, but 
have done little or nothing to provide for replacing the 
old structures. The Glass-Steagall bill—divorcing affil- 
iates from National Banks, and setting up a partial 
guarantee of deposits—was adopted on June 13. We 
could probably resume gold payments safely enough, 
at least for the near future, as a result of agreements 
at the London Conference. But a sound banking 
system must still be adopted, if we are to be secure 
against withdrawals and hoardings. 


© Underwood 
GENERAL HUGH S. JOHNSON 
Who will administer, for the President, the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 
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EXPERIENCE WILL almost certain- 
ly prove that the measure for the 
control of industry (included in 
the so-called “Recovery Act”) is 
to be regarded as the supreme 
achievement of the new Administration in its first year. 
The nature of this measure as it seemed destined to 
affect business revival was discussed by writers in this 
magazine last month, and Mr. Valenstein and Mr. 
Brodek deal further with it in the present number. It 
seems to us almost overwhelming in its possibilities for 
good. For many years in this periodical we have de- 
nounced the anti-trust laws as inadequate and hope- 
lessly antiquated, in view of the actual developments 
of American industry. The new measure suspends the 
menace of the anti-trust laws, and permits each in- 
dustry to organize itself to prevent destructive com- 
petition, to improve the conditions of employment, and 
to keep the law of supply and demand working fairly 
and efficiently as between producer and consumer. 

The petroleum industries at the present time are 
suffering from the effects of over-production in the oil 
fields of Texas and elsewhere. Under the new law, the 
federal authority can not only support state restric- 
tions, but can adjust the output of crude oil as between 
the producing states. 

In anticipation of the assurance that the bill would 
be passed, more than a hundred distinct industrial 
groups were organizing in full harmony with the theory 
and the practical principles of this new relationship 
between government and business. General Hugh S. 
Johnson, whose fair-mindedness, wide experience, and 
great ability are recognized on all hands, had been 
selected in advance as President Roosevelt’s adviser in 
the shaping of this new system of business organiza- 
tion; and it was expected that he would take office as 
chief administrator. 

It is perhaps enough to say in these comments that 
we look with hopefulness for the almost immediate im- 
provement of our economic situation, in consequence of 
this extraordinary action on the part of our Govern- 
ment. Along with the plan for industrial control, the 
Recovery Act makes provision for an appropriation of 
$3,300,000,000 to be expended upon public works by 
the federal and state governments. This is a part of 
the program for unemployment relief, and we shall 
defer discussion of its details for a future number. 

If our new system of industrial control by the federal 
Government works as well as its optimistic supporters 
anticipate, it will amount to a peaceful revolution of 
the most profound importance in our economic and 
social life. Many of the governments meeting in the 
great Conference at London have in recent times under- 
gone political revolutions. We have not created a 
dictatorship, although we have conferred emergency 
powers upon the President. It is extremely difficult 
to make formal changes in our federal system. The 
“Lame Duck” amendment was desirable, but it took 
many years to find a moment when Congress was will- 


Shackles 
Removed 
from Industry 


ing to submit it to the states. When thus submitted, it 


was adopted promptly, without any opposition. 
Putting prohibition into the Constitution of the 
United States was in point of fact and of principle a 
change in our system of government far more sweeping 
than many changes elsewhere that are called revolu- 
tionary. Having submitted the repeal amendment to 
the states, Congress is now discovering that the opposi- 
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tion to federal prohibition is almost universal. It is 
to be desired that the states should act as rapidly as 
possible, because in the moral sense the Eighteenth 
Amendment is already nullified, and it is high time 
that there should be legal regulation of a traffic that 
is now running riot at the hands of the bootleggers. 
There is, of course, no possible doubt as to the action 
of the states in supporting repeal. The first eleven 
states all voted against prohibition. It is perhaps to be 
regretted that Congress did not fix a uniform date for 
the state conventions, and provide for the expense of 
the special elections. The delay is costing the federal 
Government a large current revenue that it ought to 
be deriving from the liquor traffic. 


Our CoNGRESSMEN as individuals 

Why Not are remarkably able, intelligent, 
Reform Congress and patriotic men. Yet Congress 
Itself? as a body is dilatory, unreliable, 
inefficient, and at times a positive 

menace to the public welfare. If Congressmen are 
excellent citizens, why is Congress a disappointing 
institution? What is the remedy? In our opinion it 
is quite simple. Near the stately building in which 
Congress debates and votes is the new palace, soon to 
be completed, of the Supreme Court. The Federal 
Judiciary, in its position of dignity and independence, 
is a part of our system of government that we do not 
criticize. The judges are able, patriotic, and conscien- 
tious individuals, and the Judiciary as a codrdinate 
branch of the Government is efficient and trustworthy. 

But if the federal judges were chosen by popular vote 
for two-year terms, we should have difficulty in main- 
taining the high character of the bench. They are not 
elected, but are appointed for life terms by the Presi- 
dent, subject to confirmation by the Senate. The 
trouble with Congress does not lie in the character and 
quality of the Congressmen. Short terms make them 
the victim of politics, and subject them to undue inter- 
ference on the part of constituents having personal ends 
to gain or selfish interest at stake. The Senate as now 
constituted is a hopeless body, and we are not taking it 
into account. The House of Representatives should be 
made smaller, and its members should have long terms, 
and should not be eligible for reélection. 

We might suggest a House of three hundred members 
elected for thirty-year terms, divided into five classes, 
so that sixty seats would be filled by state-wide elec- 
tion every six years. These particular figures are 
offered casually, for the sake of provoking thought. We 
are proposing no revolution in the structure of the 
Government, but merely a change to give greater in- 
dependence and stability to the House of Representa- 
tives. A House thus remodeled would gain authority, 
and absorb to itself in due time the prestige that is 
now improperly lodged in a Senate that is absurdly un- 
representative. Under present conditions the average 
Congressman cannot retain his seat if he does not cater 
unduly to his constituents who seek Government offices, 
or who menace him through powerful lobby agents. 
These agents draw salaries at Washington for checking 
up his votes, and pestering him from day to day. In 
times of emergency, public opinion will arouse itself 
to follow the President and to protect Congressmen 
from lobby insistence. But in ordinary times the lob- 
bies are rampant, and the Congressmen are forced to 
choose between compliance and political suicide. 
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THE PRESENT AND FUTURE HEADS OF J. P, MORGAN & COMPANY 


: The House 


By P. W. 


Soe ADVANCES and institutions have their 
day. Dynasties are dethroned, aristocracies 
are obliterated, churches are suppressed. Wealth, also, 
has to be adjusted to Commonwealth, and the time has 
come for asking whether that innermost and sacrosanct 
citadel of a hitherto impregnable Capitalism, the House 
of Morgan, is to be in the future what it has been in a 
historic past. 

In a brief but bold Inaugural, President Roosevelt 
emphasized this economic epoch in the evolution of 
the United States by demanding that the money- 
changers be turned out of the temple—no longer is the 
Dollar to be Almighty. It is as a revolutionary tri- 
bunal, therefore, that a sub-committee of the Senate is 
sitting, and the President has urged the Senate to in- 
quire “to the limit”. The Bastille of Big Business, as 
it has been denounced for years by its critics, is be- 
sieged at last by a greatly daring Democracy, and the 
garrison is summoned by subpoena to surrender the 
jealously guarded keys of their financial fortress. 

The inquiry was initiated by President Hoover, and 
on what appeared to be a comparatively narrow issue. 
There had been slumps on the stock exchange, and the 
first question was how far “the bears” were to blame. 
It was a question that, like a pebble when it starts an 
avalanche, proved to be cumulative. 

With logic, the Senate wanted next to know about 
banks and their affiliates which issue securities of fluc- 
tuating value. A bad case was Peruvian bonds, and 
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of Morgan 


there was released a first-class disclosure. Confessing 
error, Charles E. Mitchell, president of the National 
City Bank, among the largest in the world, was driven 
to resign. From coast to coast, victims of such flota- 
tions who had been treated as ‘“‘suckers” demanded re- 
prisals; and, like Al Capone, the culprit was indicted 
on the familiar and formidable charge of evading in- 
come tax. 

The work of the Republic could not run along one 
sidewalk of Wall Street without running on the other. 
If public banks are to be debarred from using affiliates 
to issue securities, what about private banks which 
issue such securities in their own name? The House 
of Morgan was brought inevitably into the line of fire, 
and attention has been given to Kuhn, Loeb, and Dillon 
Read, also to the Van Sweringens of Cleveland. 

Day by day, the hearings at Washington have been 
reported verbatim, and the spectacle of the Barons of 
Broadway, brought to the bar of public opinion, has 
been described and photographed. 

Nor has the Villain of the Piece, as an individual, 
made a bad impression. Surrounded by a bodyguard 
of retainers, armed and unarmed, that occupied three 
floors of his hotel, Mr. Morgan has faced a pitiless 
publicity with a smile as ingratiating as King Edward’s, 
and as regal. Even when stuntmongers were so silly 
as to set a midget woman on his knee, the master of 
millions retained his mildness of manner. 

No less fascinating is the legal duel. The old citizen- 
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THE DRIVING MIND OF THE MORGAN INQUIRY 
Ferdinand Pecora, Special Counsel of the Senate Banking 
Committee. 


ship is represented by John W. Davis, a West Virginian, 
formerly Ambassador to Great Britain and Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency. The new citizen- 
ship appears in Ferdinand Pecora, a Sicilian immigrant, 
who, in a land of opportunity, has emerged as an at- 
torney with an acumen, grip of essentials, precision of 
statement, and professional restraint that maintains 
the tradition of the Anglo-American bar at its best. It 
is on a high plane of courtesy and reason that this great 
argument has been conducted; and rightly. Far-reach- 
ing destinies are at stake. 

The term “private bank” is used in two senses. There 
is the local bank, personally owned and ‘conducted. 
This is the kind of bank that, in Great Britain and 
Canada, has been absorbed, generally speaking, by 
large corporations with numerous branches (which in 
those countries are permitted by law). 

But it is not with the little fellow that the Senate 
has been concerned. The international bank of im- 
mense resources also enjoys a private status, and of 
these Morgan’s is the most conspicuous, not only in the 
United States but in the world. 

It is in a broad perspective, inclusive of antiquity, 
that Mr. Morgan presents his case. From ancient times 
into our own, have there not always been private 
banks? Have they not served useful purposes? 

As an ally and rival of political sovereignty, the 
private banker represents undoubtedly a long tradi- 
tion. Supervising what, in these days, would be called 
an entrepot trade across Palestine, King Solomon was 
his own financier. In Rome, Julius Caesar was subsi- 
dized by the wealthy Crassus. In the Almanac de- 
Gotha we still find the great banking family of Fugger 
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which in the sixteenth century was said to be worth 
63,000,000 florins. Chroniclers suggest that the influ- 
ence of Fugger’s was no different from influences to 
which there is allusion in our own day. It was funds 
which this firm supplied that enabled the Emperor 
Charles V, at his election in 1519, to defeat Kings 
Francis I of France and Henry VIII of England. 

Isaac of York, in Scott’s /vanhoe, and Shylock of 
Venice were among the many Jews who acted as pri- 
vate bankers, out of which tradition, during the nine- 
teenth century, rose the Rothschilds. They have car- 
ried out immense operations, including Disraeli’s stra- 
tegic purchase of Suez Canal shares from the Khedive 
of Egypt. 

Powerful in Europe, the Rothschilds were less inter- 
ested in a country like the United States, where a hun- 
dred years ago securities had a bad name for default. 
The field was thus clear for the first of the great 
modern philanthropists, George Peabody, an American 
banking in London, who, during the Civil War, restored 
the credit of the United States largely by his personal 
influence. The partner of Peabody was Junius Spencer 
Morgan, father of the elder John Pierpont Morgan and 
grandfather of John Pierpont the Second. Under the 


elder Pierpont Morgan, there was organized, step by 


step, the firm of J. P. Morgan & Company, with its 
affiliates, Drexel of Philadelphia, Morgan, Grenfell of 
London, and Morgan’s of Paris. 

With its bewildering and rapidly extending ramifica- 
tions, the House of Morgan has conquered an economic 
realm, at home and abroad, to which there are no de- 
fined frontiers. By a series of masterly coups, the firm 
has consolidated and distributed the finance of ship- 
ping, coal, railroads, steel, utilities, and other basic in- 
dustries. While the shares in these enterprises are held 
by millions of investors, Morgan’s retain a certain 
guidance through numerous and interlocking director- 
ships. Even on the boards of incorporated banks, the 
partners of J. P. Morgan—contrary he says, to his own 
personal desire—now have a place. 

On the Stock Exchange there is a salutary rule that 
a member may engage in no other business. Yet, as a 
hereditary privilege, Morgan’s hold two seats in that 
important arena. They deal through other brokers 
than themselves. But their membership gives them a 
valuable financial advantage in commissions. Mr. 
Richard Whitney, president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, is a brother of Mr. George Whitney, a lead- 
ing partner of the House of Morgan. The firm is also 
powerfully represented on the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, and on stock exchanges in other cities. 


i. Morgan’s has come to be regarded as 
the gateway to the Eldorado that is sup- 
posed to be the United States. During the war, the 
firm was agent for Great Britain, France, and other 
Allies, arranging enormous credits and loans for sup- 
plies and munitions. Since the armistice, the firm has 
been in the forefront of that strong group of statesmen 
and thinkers who have declared that, for the United 
States investing her billions abroad, isolation has be- 
come impossible. 

Broadly, we arrive at three conclusions. First, the 
House of Morgan directly or indirectly owns, centrols, 
influences, distributes or administers currencies, credit, 
investment, and industry, national and international, 
to an extent that seems at times to affect every 
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home in the country and many homes in other lands. 
Secondly, this elaboration of economic machinery is 
the process which, according to Socialists, prepares the 
way inevitably for state control. Thirdly, there has 
been an enlightened self-interest that, in relation to 
Labor and good feeling toward other countries, has led 
Morgan’s along the path of Liberalism. They may be 
anathema to Bolshevism. But they are not Bourbons. 

In the city of Florence the great bankers were the 
Medici. Like the Morgans, they were patrons of art 
and letters. But the thundrous eloquence of the monk, 
Savonarola, did not prevent an economic strangle-hold 
over a small community that ended the liberties of the 
people. While the Medici by marriage furnished 
queens of France, and by money rose to be Cardinals 
and even Popes in Rome, Florence sank under her 
“dukes” into mediocrity. 

Wall Street is not the whole of the United States, 
and a great nation is more difficult to subdue than a 
single city. In 1912 the House of Morgan was accused 
of being a Money Trust. The Senate subjected, the 
firm to the Pujo Inquiry, but this earlier investigation, 
despite the ability with which Mr. Untermyer con- 
ducted it, failed of definite results, and for'a manifest 
reason. F 

Twenty years ago, the field of investment was re- 
stricted. The elder Morgan, dominating that field, 
could claim that during the panic of 1907 his financial 
leadership saved the situation. Even his critics had to 
admit that, if he was a pirate, at least the pirate could 
weather the storm; nor in the hurricane was there any 
other man to stand on the bridge. 

Today there is a second showdown; once more, a 
money trust is alleged. But the situation is no longer 
the same. The Federal Reserve System is in being, 
and Morgan’s, while a factor of immense importance, 
has ceased to be indispensable. 

Nor have the later pirates enabled the nation to 
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escape shipwreck. The people had been initiated by 
Liberty Bonds into the delicate art of speculating, 
largely on borrowed money. When, therefore, the at- 
mosphere was suddenly depressed and the barometer 
fell to tornado, the usual pools devised by Wall Street 
to uphold prices were submerged by Mississippi floods 
of selling. Every bank in the country ultimately had 
to be closed. 

It is thus on its merits alone, including demerits, 
that the House of Morgan has now to be considered. 
What is this firm? How does it carry on its vast busi- 
ness? In what respects, if at all, is that business con- 
trary to the best interests of the community? 


sree was the East India Company in the 
eighteenth century. It was a pioneering enter- 
prise that managed to be lucrative. Penniless youths 
like Clive and Warren Hastings sailed for the Orient 
and disappeared over the horizon. A few years later 
they returned to London as nabobs, wealthy, as it 
seemed, beyond the dreams of avarice, and nobody 
could explain precisely how such wealth had accrued to 
them. So has it been with Morgan’s. 

Young men of slender means but great ability are 
invited into the firm. In due course they retire, like 
the late Dwight W. Morrow, with millions to their 
name. A Senator asked Mr. Morgan if he had a 
vacancy among his partners; and no wonder. In the 
hierarchy of commerce, such an association has been 
regarded as a supreme prize. The latest recruit is S. 
Parker Gilbert, formerly of the Treasury and Agent- 
General for Reparations in Europe. He and his col- 
leagues have enjoyed hitherto an opportunity of amass- 
ing a fortune of which Elihu Yale, Governor of Madras 
under Old John Company, never so much as dreamed. 

In the sultry days at Paris before the revolution 
cleared the air,.the aristocrats escaped taxation that 
fell on families much poorer than themselves. Today 
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the entire Morgan partnership, including Mr. Morgan 
himself—cruising luxuriously in his palatial yacht, the 
new Corsair—faces public opinion with the damning 
fact that for two years—and, in effect, for three—it has 
made no contribution to the necessities of the country; 
this during a lean period, when income tax for hard- 


pressed families had been raised. As a private firm, 
Morgan’s apparently is not liable for a corporation tax. 

As Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon warned the 
nation that a reckoning of income tax ought not to 
include either profits or losses on the sale of securities. 
During years when securities were sold as a rule at a 
profit, Congress refused to see that it would be a wholly 
different story when sales involved a loss. To reply 
that in a dozen years of prosperity the firm paid $51,- 
000,000 of income tax, is but a dangerous defense. It 
proves what must have been the far larger sum dis- 
tributed during those years as the rewards of whatever 
were the firm’s activities. 

In Russia, a distinction is drawn between a man who 
robs his neighbor and a man who commits what is there 
regarded as the more serious offence of trying to get 
the better of society. Under a Soviet, the well-known 
sport of “gypping the government” has its perils. 
That millionaires escaping income tax have acted 
within the law is no comfort to an angry public, nor 
is legality any justification for certain artifices. There 
arises the question whether the law has not been de- 
signed in the millionaires’ interests, and the House of 
Morgan stands accused of proceedings of which there 
has been no adequate explanation. In the issue of new 
securities, they have descended to what on the curb is 
known as “the ground floor”. 

The argument of the firm is that “the ground floor”, 
like a bargain basement, helps to create interest in 
flotations and to promote a market in them. The fact 
remains that Morgan’s have followed the custom of dis- 
tributing stocks to themselves and “close friends” at 
far below market quotations of the day, with complete 
freedom to sell at the immediate profit. The lists of 
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GEORGE WHITNEY, one of the more 

important Morgan partners, and John 

Davis, Morgan counsellor, and 

onetime Democratic Presidential can- 

didate, at the Senate banking inquiry 
in Washington, D. C. 


“close friends”, grateful for 
these favors, have included 
persons of great social and po- 
litical influence, belonging to 
both parties and even engaged 
in the financing of political 
war chests. . 

An inquiry into Morgan’s is 
thus affected by two exacer- 
bating revelations—the im- 
munity of late from income tax 
and the scattering of what is 
regarded as strategic largesse. 
Yet the real issues involved in the inquiry reach far 
beyond these disturbing sensations. 

The House of Morgan consists of about twenty 
partners. Their liability to the firm is unlimited and 
no decision can be taken if a partner objects. Mr. 
Morgan decides disputes between partners, and he may 
call upon a partner to resign. The partners, like a 
cabinet, meet daily. But no formal minutes are kept. 

There is no capital, expressed as stocks or bonds. At 
a given date, assets are calculated, liabilities are de- 
ducted, and the balance is described as “net worth’. 
Of the profits, it is stated that Mr. Morgan receives 
one-quarter. The remaining three-quarters of profit 
is divided in undisclosed proportions among the other 
partners, who are permitted to make their own invest- 
ments but are debarred from indulging in speculation. 

A public bank is inspected. The House of Morgan 
avoids any technicality that might bring the enter- 
prise under such supervision. On the note paper of the 
firm, the use of the word “bank” is avoided, nor is it 
ever advertised. On no outer door or window of the 
Morgan building is the name of the firm visible, and 
on deposits below $7,500 no interest is paid. Nobody 
is invited to become a depositor, nor is any depositor 
accepted without references or equivalent information 
as to his standing. 

In evidence, Mr. Morgan argued that inspection of 
banks is but an imperfect safeguard. A code of honor 
is required, and not merely a code of rules. Indeed, 
the very difficulties of a bank may deter the authorities 
—as in a recent instance, the Bank of United States— 
from taking action that might precipitate a crash. 

The Senate held, however, that the stability of a 
financial firm so large as Morgan’s is a matter of legiti- 
mate national interest; and no other view is possible. 
To give an illustration, the failure of the Credit Anstalt, 
controlled by the Rothschilds, involved Germany in a 
crisis that spread to Great Britain and even affected 
the United States. 

In justice to Morgan’s, it has to be made plain that, 
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AN INTERLUDE for photographs at the Morgan hearing. 


as far as stability is concerned, the House has gained 
rather than lost by the investigation. It was shown 
that statements of the financial position are submitted 
regularly to the Federal Reserve Bank, and that a 
special audit is in progress, conducted by Price, Water- 
house, the leading British accountants. 

In the meantime, the House has revealed its balance 
sheets, as follows: 


December 31, 1929 December 31, 1932 


eee $680,381,938.63 $424,708 ,095.56 
Liabilities . 561,677,854.88 371,514,018.76 
Net Worth .. .$118,704,083.75 $ 53,194,076.80 


The reduction in assets and liabilities amounts, 
roughly, to one-third. Owing to the withdrawal of 
foreign credits and other fluctuations, payments have 
had to be made to the enormous amount of $255,- 
000,000. Despite this ordeal, Morgan’s remains, ac- 
cording to unchallenged statement, no less than 80 
per cent. liquid. 


Ox TWO POINTS the Committee made detailed 
inquiry. Morgan’s allowed credit of $12,000,- 
000 to Mr. Mitchell, of which $10,000,000 was used. Did 
this loan, or did it not, exceed the 10 per cent. of capital 
which, for a public bank, is the limit of an allowance 
to any single borrower? It appears that the loan 
was within 10 per cent. of the net worth at the time, 
and that, in any event, it was rapidly reduced to 
$6,000,000. Also, the figure — $53,000,000 — for net 
worth in December last, is what is left after writing 
off $17,000,000 for doubtful debts. 

A second point was considered. A partner in Mor- 
gan’s receives 6 per cent. interest on his credit with 
the firm and is charged 6 per cent. on his overdraft. 
Does this, or does it not, transgress the principle of the 
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Standing, left to right, are O. P. Van Sweringen, 
J. P. Morgan, and M. J. Van Sweringen. Seated are John G. Townsend, Jr., of Delaware; Senator P. L. Golds- 
borough, of Maryland; Senator Duncan U. Fletcher, chairman of the Committee, and Ferdinand Pecora. 


rule that public banks must not lend to their own 
officials? It was shown that debts to the firm, owing 
in this way by partners, are not included as assets in 
the calculation of “net worth’—a matter of account- 
ancy which may seem to be technical but—as bankers 
know—is of definite substance. 

The stability of Morgan’s, therefore, is not in ques- 
tion. It has been demonstrated by an inquiry, at least 
as drastic as any to which, at any time, a financial in- 
stitution has been subjected. Other and serious issues 
do, however, arise. 

A civilized community saves money. The surplus 
may be hoarded, as in India, where there have been 
huge reserves of precious metal and jewelry. Also, the 
surplus may be invested, and the investment may be 
indirect, through deposits in banks and insurance, or 
direct, by purchase of securities, representative of ex- 
panding wealth throughout the world. 

The broad question is whether, during a period of 
alleged prosperity, the investment-houses as a whole, 
and Morgan’s in particular, have dealt fairly and wisely 
with the public. In the value of securities, there has 
been some measure of recovery from an exaggerated de- 
preciation. It is a recovery assisted by the dollar going 
off gold and other “reflation”. But this is no comfort 
to earlier investors who have been forced to sell, in 
many instances, at a disastrous loss. 

The public may not have been wholly innocent of 
responsibility for its own troubles. Intoxicated with 
eagerness for speculation, the nation regarded the stock 
market as a new toy and gambled with a reckless folly, 
never surpassed even at Monte Carlo, now almost 
deserted. But, despite the warnings of financial au- 
thorities like Frank A. Vanderlip and Paul Warburg, 
the banks facilitated the supply of credit for taking 
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By a Washington Observer 


D= a Brain Trust exist at Washington? The 
young and idealistic professors supposed to 
compose this 1933 edition of the “best minds” answer 
the question with a somewhat indignant negative. The 
politicians on Capitol Hill, in slightly contemptuous 
tones, insist that President Roosevelt depends upon 
such an agency for inspiration and formulation of those 
revolutionary and social measures which we call the 
New Deal. Rightly or wrongly, the public seems to 
be convinced that the Chief Executive spends most of 
his time in a huddle with a collection of embodied 
brains, and that they give entire character and direc- 
tion to his program. 

Although the President’s attitude toward this con- 
troversy is not definitely known, he appears to be 
amused at this quarrel over terminology. If he were 
to speak his opinion, it is probable that he would say: 
“T use brains wherever I can find them.” And that is 
the whole story of the origin and operation of a group 
of men now as well known as Teddy Roosevelt’s “tennis 
cabinet” and Woodrow Wilson’s “kitchen cabinet.” It 
is nothing more than an assemblage of trained minds 
which have a striking aptitude for appiying their ideas 
—and laboratory theories—to society and government. 

They did not come into being as an administration 
agency, individually or collectively, on March 4. Mr. 
Roosevelt got to know some of them during the years 
of his illness, and some while he was Governor of New 
York. A great reader, he became interested in their 
theories as expressed in books and magazine articles— 
and these men are prolific writers—and he summoned 
them to Albany or Hyde Park to talk with them. Louis 
Howe, the President’s confidential aide for twenty 
years, collected several members of this “mental zoo’, 
as Congressmen cynically refer to the so-called Brain 
Trust. Through acquaintanceship with one professor 
Mr. Roosevelt came to know others of similar social 
and intellectual bent. They worked with him while 
he was Governor of New York, and they helped to 
prepare the material for his speeches in the 1932 
campaign. Immediately after election—some say be- 
fore—they set to work to translate their joint ideas 
into legislation. This “advance planning”, a favorite 
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phrase with them, explains why so many major mea- 
sures went from the White House to Capitol Hill at 
such a rapid pace during the recent session of Congress. 
It is a mistake to assume that a clique of academes 
is running the government under Mr. Roosevelt. Not 
a single member of the Brain Trust—we will use the 
phrase for the sake of intellectual convenience—looks 
or acts like the traditional college professor. They 
may be dreamers, but even their dreams are realistic. 
They are slightly cynical, hard-boiled, and practical. 
If they have any illusions they are of a kind shared by 
the majority which placed Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
the White House. These men, briefly, think that the 
old order must change—or be changed—and give way 
to a new era in which a rounded, planned, and organ- 
ized state shall supersede the jungle code of “rugged in- 
dividualism”. The industrial socialism which has de- 
veloped so slowly and quietly in the last twenty years, 
they seem to feel, must be supplanted by a form of 
state socialism. Government must become more than 
a ruthless umpire, as President Hoover so often urged; 
it must become an active and sympathetic participant 
in the serious business of living and letting live. 
Most of these professors have had an opportunity 
to apply their theories in one way or another. On 
farms, in classrooms, in corporate law, in labor-union 
disputes, in finance they have tested out their ideas, 
and found them good. It is one of the dramatic fea- 
tures of their present rdle that their laboratory and 
their classroom is now the United States of America, 
and that 120,000,000 people have taken the places of 
some thousands of college students. The professors 
have become Assistant Secretaries of State and Agri- 
culture, and special advisers to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation or other agencies of government. 
There is another consideration of the utmost im- 
portance in the actual operation of the Brain Trust. 
There may be, probably have been, times and circum- 
stances under which their suggestions may not have 
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been practical or susceptible of legislative action. But 
between them and Congress stands one of the world’s 
most consummate politicians and ablest students of 
government—Franklin D. Roosevelt. - Before submit- 
ting any proposals to Congress in the form of bills and 
resolutions, the President reframes and redrafts and 
reconsiders each document through to the ultimate 
period. Moreover, Mr. Roosevelt, as numerous events 
since March 4 have demonstrated, possesses the magic 
quality of being able to dramatize, and even sensa- 
tionalize, the professional proposals. He may idealize 
intellect, but he can keep his Brain Trust on the ground 
and on the front page. 

In seeking to enumerate the leading figures of the 
Brain Trust, one discovers how quickly the theory of 
an intellectual entity hovering around the White House 
breaks down. The group grows constantly, one of the 
latest acquisitions being Prof. William E. Dodd of 
Chicago, now Ambassador to Germany. Mr. Dodd, 
obviously, cannot serve by standing and thinking on 
the fringe of the Executive Offices. He was chosen 
solely because of the President’s confidence in his 
understanding of world problems. Nor does one find 
that Brain Trust eligibles are exclusively professors. 

The best known members, of course, are three young 
members of the Columbia University faculty—Ray- 
mond I. Moley, Assistant Secretary of State; Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture; and 
Adolph Augustus Berle, Jr., special adviser to the 
R.F.C. But the list must be expanded to include 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., Farm Credit Governor; Miss Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor; William C. Bullitt, ad- 
viser in the State Department; and M. L. Wilson, 
Chief of Wheat Production. From one or all of these 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT conferring in the White House with one of the best known 
members of his Brain Trust, Raymond |. Moley, Assistant Secretary of State. 








people the President has been obtaining help and ad- 
vice for many years, and it is their philosophy which is 
in process of execution on so many social, economic, 
and industrial fronts. 

In the popular mind Mr. Moley is held to be the 
head of the Brain Trust, and this is fairly close to fact. 
Mr. Howe met him when he was director of the New 
York State Crime Survey, and immediately attached 
him to the then Governor Roosevelt’s intellectual train. 
Through Mr. Moley the other two of the professorial 
trio— Messrs. Tugwell and Berle—became Roose- 
veltians. Their respective ages are 46, 41 and 38, but 
their activity and imagination give them a more youth- 
ful expression. 

Their stories read like Horatio Alger novels. Each 
has risen in his profession like a comet. How they 
found time to write and work and lecture and take part 
so prominently in public affairs is a constant mystery ; 
they really ought to reveal their secret of energy and 
persistence. But it explains why both Mr. Moley and 
Mr. Tugwell yearn for the peace and quiet they will 
never attain—the first to sit in a shack in the South- 
west where he can sleep and watch the sun rise out of 
screwed-up eyes, the second to lie in a hammock under 
an apple tree. They long for such quiet, philosophic 
hours, but they will never come upon them. Mr. Berle 
is an example of perpetual motion. Fishing and moun- 
tain climbing are his means of amusement and recre- 
ation, but even those are not taken as distractions. 
If he were stranded on a South Sea island, he would 
lose no time in putting the natives to work at cutting 
a transportation system through the thickets. 

A Mayor of an Ohio town at twenty-one, a school 
teacher from twenty to twenty-eight, and an assistant 
professor of politics at Western Reserve from 1916 to 
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1919,. Mr.. Moley leaped at the first chance to get at 
closer grips with life. He took over the directorship 
of the Cleveland Foundation, and became an expert 
on such problems as criminal justice, immigration and 
allied subjects, municipal government and its many 
implications. In that work, and in subsequent labor 
in the same field in other states, he got a knowledge 
of politics that extends deep into social and economic 





MISS FRANCES PERKINS 
Secretary of Labor 


ADOLPH AUGUSTUS BERLE, JR. 
Special Adviser to the Recon- 


cause of his books and his interest in Russia’s experi- 
ment in government. To ultra-conservatives the social 
order which these men envisage may be radical, but 
Mr. Tugwell’s extreme sanity shows in everything he 
says and does. Perhaps he has expressed it best in 
his latest book, “The Industrial Discipline and the 
Governmental Arts”. In that he says: “Liberals would 
like to rebuild the station while the trains are running; 


WILLIAM C. BULLITT 
Adviser in the State Department 


struction Finance Corporation 


roots. As a matter of fact, he publicly testifies that 
he has great admiration for politicians, and he knows 
how to work with them—whether they know it or not. 

He is quiet, shrewd, seemingly shy, and quite cynical. 
In talking, his eyes become slits out of which he gazes 
with a rather quizzical expression. He is given to long 
silences even when sitting with a crowd, as if he did 
not care to express an opinion haphazardly. Indeed, 
this is one key to his character, for he deals in facts. 
A frequent basement-door visitor at the White House, 
his advice to the President is always based on a care- 
ful, objective study of the facts in any given problem. 
He smokes a heavy, dark pipe constantly, and, for all 
his reticence and apparent shyness, he likes best to sit 
around with old friends and talk. 

Mr. Tugwell is not so well known, but he ranks 
high in the professorial hierarchy. He is quiet in man- 
ner, but easily interested, and a charming conversation- 
alist. His mind forever seems to be examining things, 
turning them over, accepting, rejecting. There are 
times when his ordinarily expressive face and _ bright 
eyes disappear as if behind a curtain, as if there were 
mental jobs to be done even in the midst of noise and 
people. He appears to be more the thinker and 
philosopher, and not so worldly as Mr. Moley in some 
respects. Mr. Moley, for instance, regards himself as 
a practical politician, whereas Mr. Tugwell seems to 
feel that the politician’s task is to arrange, to translate 
into legislation, lessons learned by others. 

Congressmen have attacked him as a Red, largely be- 
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radicals prefer to blow up the station and forego service 
until the new structure is built.” In seeking to apply 
realistic economics to the agricultural program now in 
operation, Mr. Tugwell does for that field what Mr. 
Moley does for the broad world problems—tariffs, 
debts, currency—that come within the jurisdiction of 
the State Department. 

The third of these three important ganglia, Mr. 
Berle, is both a practical and intellectual economist. 
He is both lecturer on corporation law at Columbia, 
and a member of a law firm specializing in corporation 
law. An expert on capital structure, he helped to draft 
the railroad bankruptcy act—the one designed to put 
railroads “through the wringer”. He is known as one 
of the world’s best versed students in tropical law, 
which is different in many fundamentals from Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence. 

He is one proof that “boy prodigies” sometimes turn 
out well. A Bostonian by birth, he emerged from Har- 
vard at eighteen, and a few years later had his M.A., 
as well as his B.A. Like so many young men now 
engaged in public or semi-public life, he practiced law 
in Justice Brandeis’ firm. At twenty-four he was an 
economic adviser to the American delegation at the 
Paris peace conference, but he quit in protest against 
the Versailles Treaty. He feels that events: have justi- 
fied his protest, and one of his great ambitions is to 
rewrite major provisions of that historic document. 

Small, quick of motion, he walks as a wrestler moves 
about the ring. He has an upright carriage, and a head 
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set deep between his shoulders. A dynamic , 
person, he talks at a lightning-like rate. It 
seems that his mind works much too fast 
for his tongue, that he fears life will be too 
short for him to say—and do—all the things 
he wants to. In view of the energy and ac- 
tivity of these three professors, one wonders 
how they will occupy themselves if and when 
the social and economic organism is reor- 
ganized closer to their mind’s desire. 

The part which Miss Perkins, Mr. Mor- 
genthau, and Mr. Wallace have played in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s household, both before and 
since election, is well known. What the 
public does not sense is that all three have 
had very practical experience in the fields of 
industry and agriculture. As New York In- 
dustrial Commissioner under ex-Governor 
Alfred E. Smith and Mr. Roosevelt, Miss 
Perkins became an acknowledged expert in 
industrial problems. For many years be- 
fore that appointment, she had been active 
in social work, applying the ideas and ideals 
now motivating the New Deal as it touches 
her vast dominion. 

In the agricultural field Mr. Morgenthau 
and Mr. Wallace have had a definite place 
for years. The former, once a student at 
Cornell, has kept in contact with new de- 
velopments and experiments, and has trans- 
formed his successfully operated farm into 
a field laboratory for testing academic dis- 
coveries. Many years ago Mr. Wallace con- 
ducted experiments in growing corn, and 
with such success that the West knows him 
as the man responsible for the fact that corn 
grows that tall out in “I-ow-ay”. Both are 
publishers of farm magazines, and likewise are noted 
agricultural economists. 

Mr. Bullitt and Mr. Wilson—‘M. L.” to his 
friends—are not so well known to the general public. 
The former is a member of one of the three wealthiest 
and most socially prominent families of Philadelphia, 
the others being the Biddles and Drexels. But he once 
wrote a novel entitled “It Isn’t Done”, dragging out 
old Philadelphia skeletons, and his childhood friends 
look upon him as a “black sheep”. “Bill” wanted to 
live his own life after graduation from Yale in 1912, 
and he did. He accompanied Henry Ford on the 
famous peace ship, and wrote some excruciatingly 
funny articles for the Philadelphia Ledger. 

He, too, was an adviser at Versailles; and, like Berle, 
he quit in disgust. It was his testimony before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee which blocked 
ratification of the Covenant. Independently wealthy, 
he has spent his years in travelling—his dog has crossed 
the ocean thirteen times—in making friends with the 
world’s leading statesmen, and in writing. It is doubt- 
ful if any American has a wider acquaintance among 
great world figures, and this makes him one of the 
most valued and valuable men in the State Department. 
He addresses Premiers by their first names. 

“M. L.” is rapidly making a place for himself at 
the capital. Admittedly one of the world’s authorities 
on economic conditions affecting agriculture, it is 
he who induced Mr. Roosevelt, then only a candidate 
ior the nomination, to look with favor on the domestic 
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THE BRAINS FOR AGRICULTURE 


Henry A. Wallace (seated), Secretary of Agriculture, and Rexford Guy 3% 
well, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 


allotment plan. He later “sold” the idea to eam 
industrialists through Henry I. Harriman of Boj 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the Uti 
States, and he may be credited with active fatherWmy 
of the new system for crop control. 

“M. L.” is a great shaggy man, with wiry, gray | 
and black eyebrows, a slow and deliberate talker Pui 
thinker. Although head of the Department of /Rri- 
cultural Economics at Montana State College, he 1¥h 
utterly unlike a professor. “I’m a farmer”, he say 
“not a professor”. He would prefer to be back home 
in Montana, for, like Messrs. Moley and Tugwell, he 
seeks peace and quiet. Those are the qualities which 
he hopes the New Deal will introduce into the hard, 
drab lives of 30,000,000 American farmers—besides 
comfort and dignity and happiness. 

These, then, are the people who make up the so- 
called Brain Triuist. What they preach and practice is 
not new. Their ideas are as old as government itself 
—as ancient as Aristotle. For years prophets in the 
political wilderness that Washington used to be, have 
been urging their enactment into law. But the New 
Deal’s contribution is the translation of these ideas, 
this philosophy, into legislation—all in a few months. 
Professorial ideas and ideals have been taken from 
the classroom, where we have been content to permit 
our children to study them at brains’ length, and put 
to work on behalf of a people bowed down by depres- 
sion. In short, we have our professors working for us 
now as never before. 
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By J. S. TRITLE 


President, National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association; Vice-President, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


Me TwaAIN once said: “Everybody talks 
a lot about the weather, but nobody does 
anything about it”. And this fallacy sticks as fact 
with a great many people. Actually, since the dawn 
of history man has instinctively done something about 
the weather. He created shade where nature failed 
to. provide trees. He devised shelter where caves were 
not available. Clothing, boots, shoes, raincoats, um- 
brellas, awnings, and a host of other personal appur- 
tenances have been enlisted to offset the whims of the 
elements. We find, indeed, many great industries pred- 
icated upon doing things about the weather. 

In practically all parts of the United States engineers 
have established a wide variety of systems of irriga- 
tion and sprinkling, in order to forestall any deficiency 
in rainfall. Hot-houses were created for no other pur- 


pose than to make artificial weather to meet our ever-. 


growing requirements for seasonal production of flow- 
ers, plants, and food vegetation of all kinds. By de- 
signing homes with a peaked roof we have diverted the 
direct rays of the sun; and by ventilation and heating 
we manage to maintain indoors something approach- 
ing spring weather regardless of conditions outside. 

Admittedly, however, there is still very little that 
can be done about the weather outdoors. Indoors we 
can practically control the weather at will, and as a 
large part of our population spends most of the time 
indoors it appears not only desirable but essential that 
we do something about the weather indoors. 

Here we find an atmosphere that was never intended 
by nature. The air of Death Valley in California, 
well below sea level and considered to be the driest in 
America, actually contains more moisture than the air 
in the average artificially heated modern home. This 
excessively dry air—overheated, devitalized, and stag- 
nant—is a menace to health and to everything animate 
or inanimate that it touches. Unfortunately humans 
are hurt worst of all. Dry air must obtain moisture; 
everything contains moisture and must give to this in- 
satiable thirst, give until it hurts. The skin, lungs, 
and membranes, therefore, yield some of their natural 
protection, leaving the body easy prey to disease by 
lowering its normal resistance. 

At best, what we typify as modern house-heating and 
ventilating is primitive. More than any other phase 
of the building industry it has failed to keep abreast 
of progress. 

Now it is proposed to change all this. The idea is 
that weather can be brought indoors, subjected enroute 
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AIR-CONDITIONING: A New Industry 























floor unit air-conditioner sucks 
warm air from the room, blows it through refriger- 
ating coils (which also eliminate excess moisture), 
and then passes the cooled air back into the room. 


IN SUMMER this 


to various processes, and conditioned and _ recondi- 
tioned to a point where purity and other benefits com- 
parable to mountain atmosphere can be maintained. 

Air-conditioning in itself is not new. But until re- 
cent years only certain phases of it were put to prac- 
tical use, to meet definite social or economic condi- 
tions.. An assembly of many phases of this art is what 
is generally considered as air-conditioning today. A 
wide variety of possibilities are available in combining 
heating, ventilating, cleaning, cooling, humidifying, and 
de-humidifying, according to seasonal changes and 
other influences. 

To separate these functions the following is offered 
in explanation: 


Summer: Cooling. De-humidify, or reduce mois- 
ture in the air. 
Winter: Heating. Humidify, or add moisture. 


Both seasons: Wash, clean, or filter air, to remove 
bacteria, dust, or odors. Circulate air under control, 
to bring in a fresh supply without drafts. 

To these can be added the curative or health-giving 
ultra-violet rays of sunlight, natural and artificial. 
New window glass has been made commercially avail- 
able which will permit the entrance of these ultra- 
violet rays into a room or other enclosure, thus adding 
the last atmospheric advantage of out-of-doors. For 
a totally enclosed room, or for evening use, there has 
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SOON WE SHALL PAY FOR THE AIR WE BREATHE—AND COLLECT DIVIDENDS IN 
COMFORT, HEALTH, ECONOMY, AND INCREASED BUSINESS 
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A PORTABLE electric humidifier. It automatically 





IN WINTER the same equipment shown on the op- 


sucks meters the proper amount of moisture to the air. posite page takes cold air from the room, passes it 
friger- Present-day heating methods make the air too dry. through steam or hot-water heating coils (adding 
sture), This humidifier also washes and cleans the air. moisture also), and then blows the warmed air back. 
room. 
been provided an ultra-violet light commonly called In the home, the financial saving may be still more 
ondi- a sun-lamp. High-powered types of these lamps should obscure, but if one considers the deteriorating effects 
com- be used only under the direction of a physician. New of excessively dry air and air-borne dirt and soot on 
ed. home units, however, employing an incandescent bulb, furnishings, clothing, etc., an actual cash return is 
il re- can be made a part of the home air-conditioning equip- readily realized. Indeed, if previous generations had 
prac- ment with beneficial results at a trivial cost. used our improper methods of heating and ventilating 
ondi- There is already a public consciousness of the social there would be no antique furniture today; it would 
what advantages of air-conditioning in places of public long ago have fallen apart or into decay. 
ee A assembly, such as the theater, the department store, and So we have in air-conditioning, heralded as the most 
ining to a surprising degree in modern rail transportation. promising of new American industries, two distinct 
, and The economic advantages in these outstanding cases but definitely allied aspects: social benefits and real 
and are immediately perceptible in increased patronage. economic promise. 
; Attention has been focused on_ air-conditioning Modifying a statement made earlier in this article, 
fered chiefly as it relates to human health and comfort, but it should be said that heating and ventilating engineer- 
it also has important uses in industry. In the pro- ing have really made notable advances in recent years 
mols- cessing of materials, in the prevention of rapid evapora- —the former in research on various combustibles and 
tion, for quick drying in high grade printing of cloths — the latter in solving most baffling problems. Neverthe- 
x and books, in processing and handling tobacco—and less, our methods of home and even building heating 
move in hundreds of other specialized applications—it does and ventilating are hopelessly inadequate, especially in 
ntrol, admittedly improve quality, guarantee uniformity, pre- the northern part of our country. 
vent delay due to climatic conditions, reduce troubles, The central heating plants of our great cities, which 
siving and practically eliminate wastage. supply metered heat and power steam to hundreds of 
ficial. Large scale installation of air-conditioning equip- skyscrapers year after year without (to my knowledge) 
avail- ment in old buildings is expensive. The return on ever having experienced any interruption of service 
ultra- such an investment is not as readily measured as at from any cause, is certainly an advance in heating en- 
dding the box-office of the movies. A satisfactory way to gineering. 
For amortize the investment in the price of the product has In the ventilating field there are many remarkable 
e has not yet been established. instances of the ingenuity of the engineer. An out- 
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HOW IT WORKS! Propeller fans, at each 
end near the floor, take air from the room— 
cold air in winter, warm air in summer— 
and force it upward through finned tube-type 
coils near the top of the unit. There are 
coils for warming the air in winter, or for 
cooling it in summer. Moisture is auto- 
matically added in winter by atomizers, or 
reduced in summer by condensation. 





Unit installations—such as offices, 
department stores, small shops, hos- 
pital rooms, X-ray rooms, hotel 





standing example of scientific ventilation is that of 
the Holland Vehicular Tunnel, connecting New York 
and New Jersey under the Hudson River. Here in the 
course of a day 50,000 automobiles, each discharging 
deadly and destructive monoxide gas, travel in an at- 
mosphere as nearly pure as can be found anywhere. 
The giant mechanical lungs of this subterranean high- 


way are powered by a hundred electric motors. The 
air, constantly changing, is guarded automatically by 
electric tubes which detect the deadly but odorless 
gases. It averages less than one part monoxide gas 
out of ten thousand parts of air. Nothing less than an 
earthquake could change these conditions, for the 
power supply for the system comes from four separate 
points in two states. Truly this installation is an 
epoch in the ventilating art. 


HE AIR-CONDITIONING industry includes several 

different applications requiring a great variety 
of apparatus and various methods of accomplishment. 
For a better understanding of the 


rooms, small apartments, and other 
places involving relatively local air 
conditioning or cooling. These places utilize unit 
equipment, operated by individual compressors or by 
several grouped on a single compressor. The equip- 
ment is installed in the locality to be conditioned, in- 
stead of bringing the air to a central point. 

Transportation installations — including equipment 
for railway dining car, sleeping car, day coach, freight- 
car cooling, and other railroad car installations. 

It may seem far-fetched to advocate air-conditioning 
at sea, but this appears to be an important field of ap- 
plication. Frequently, weather makes it necessary al- 
most to seal the interior from outdoors. Occupants of 
recreation rooms, smoking rooms, bank, shop, stateroom, 
hospital, and garage demand fresh air regardless of 
weather. Even the hold must have proper air and circu- 
lation, and the temperature there must often be con- 
trolled to prevent spontaneous combustion. 

And so we have, in what is heralded as the most 
promising of new industries, two distinct but allied as- 
pects: social benefits and real economic promise. 





subject, the following general classi- 
fications might be made: 

Central plant installations—such 
as theaters, stores, office buildings, 
public halls, banks, large restau- 
rants, and industrial plants. These 
places utilize a central plant, to 
which the air is brought for condi- 
tioning and from which the air is 
afterward distributed through elabo- 
rate duct systems. 


IT WILL HEAT your house in winter or cool 
it in summer. At least this experimental 
compressor, pumping heat in or out of the 
house, has so performed to the satisfaction 
of Westinghouse engineers. This is known 
as reversed refrigeration. Equipment of this 
kind is not yet on the market. 
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Factors Affecting the Gold Standard 


CIRCUMSTANCES have forced the United States 
off the gold standard, though it owns the largest 
share of the world's gold. Loud cries of "Repudia- 
tion!" arise. Mr. Delano was one of those who 
helped to create our Federal Reserve system. He 
is a life-long authority on money and banking. At 
our request he describes these circumstances and 
explains their significance. Here is his line-up of 
economic factors influencing our money pod a 
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By FREDERIC A. DELANO 


Deputy Chairman, Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 


PULL 


|. Overproduction 
encouraged by the war. 


Te PUBLIC probably does not fully appreciate 
the tremendous stimulus to the production 
of all products during and after the World War. It ap- 
plied to foods and animal products, also to forest prod- 
ucts, and to the outputs of our mines and factories. 
In most cases this production was raised at least two- 
fold, sometimes far more than that, for the reason that 
warring Europe was chiefly dependent upon us. 

The demand for goods and services was so great that 
prices and wages rose rapidly in spite of great efforts on 
the part of the Government to hold them in check. 
Payments for these goods and services sold to Europe 
were in gold or its equivalent exchange value until we 
ourselves entered the war. Then the credit of our 
nation was advanced to pay for the goods and services 
supplied not merely to our own army but, in the form 
of loans, to our allies to enable them to pay for supplies 
bought by them in this country. 

After the war, there was at first great alarm that the 
shutting-off of all orders and the cancellation of con- 
tracts would suddenly bring all industry to a standstill ; 
but it soon developed that the devastation and destruc- 
tion in Europe made them for several years dependent 
upon us. In addition to this, building programs here 
and abroad, deferred during the period of great pro- 
duction and the war, gave our mills and factories a con- 
tinuation of the artificial prosperity. The opinion pre- 
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vailed that a new period of economic history was under 
way, and that the boom times brought on by high pro- 
duction and high wages could never come to an end. 

During the post-war period few people seemed to 
appreciate that we were living in a fools’ paradise, sow- 
ing the wind with the certainty that we must presently 
reap the whirlwind. 


ll. A depression that 
followed years of excess. 


O™ ERA of overproduction and overspending, 
of speculative prices and instalment buying, 
came to a sudden end in October 1929. Some men in 
high places thought it but a passing storm, soon over; 
but we now see clearly that it was but the beginning of 
the greatest deflation the world has ever seen, a getting 
back to first principles after a terrible debauch. At last 
we begin to see daylight. At last we begin to see that 
we can not have prosperity if half the world is in des- 
perate circumstances. At last we know that we can 
not sell unless we buy. At last we are beginning to see 
that we can not expect a permanent balance of trade 
in our favor to be paid in gold and on top of it a re- 
payment of dedts in gold. 


ll. Efforts to balance the budget. 


i NEcEssiTy of balancing budgets—city, state 
and national—arises from the fact that in no 
other way can we convince our creditors that we are 
honest, and that we can and will meet our obligations 
as and when they fall due. It is to be admitted that 
reducing salaries and dismissing supernumerary em- 
ployees increases the sufferings of those in want, and 
contributes to unemployment. But, even so, it is a 
fundamental fact that the benefits outweigh the dam- 
ages. So true is this that it is better to reduce payrolls, 
even though it may subquently require appropriations 
for work relief or other temporary expedients. 


IV. The monetary standard, and 
its relation to the balance of trade. 


Nore HAS YET proved that gold is not the best 
money standard, nor that there is any single 
standard approaching it in all respects. The world’s 
production of gold is something like four hundred mil- 
lions of dollars annually, and as the metal is inde- 
structible and sparingly used in the arts or wasted, the 
total gold stock, or reservoir of gold, increases more 
rapidly than the world’s population. 
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Why, then, this cry that the supply is inadequate for 
monetary purposes, or that we must find a different 
basis of money value? 

To understand all the reasons one must know all 
the facts. Gold itself plays a smaller and smaller share 
in monetary transactions, at present a fraction of 1 per 
cent. Subsidiary silver, paper money, checks, drafts, 
notes, bank credits and pledges of all kinds measured 
in gold, carry well over 99 per cent. of all business 
transactions. In normal times buying and selling and 
all forms of exchanges are cleared and balanced against 
each other—without the passing of gold. But this is 
possible only so long as there is a complete confidence 
that these “paper promises” are as good as gold. 


(5° however, is needed to balance transac- 
tions between nations; that is to say, gold 
has to be used to balance the trade in so far as credit 
and debit paper do not balance. This was true in our 
own United States up to the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve system. At certain seasons of the year the 
crops of the west and southwest moved to the seaboard 
cities for consumption there, or for export abroad, and 
if the value of manufactured goods going west was not 
sufficient to equal that of the raw materials, the balance 
had to be met by actual payments of gold. At other 
seasons the flow of gold was reversed. This cumber- 
some and costly method continued until the gold clear- 
ing fund of the Federal Reserve Banks was established 
at Washington, and by means of it balances between 
the twelve regional banks are now cleared and adjusted 
every business day by simple book entries. 

It is possible that some day a similar system may 
be worked out among nations. Even so, it is evident 
that the clearing of trade balances among nations can 
not continue indefinitely if the balance of payments 
flows continuously in one directicn; for, regardless of 
the money standard, an invariable flow of payments 
in one direction must necessarily deplete the nation 
or nations whose balance of trade remains adverse, and 
will over-inflate the nation whose trade is constantly 
in its favor. In making this statement we must not 
forget that while there is the obvious or visible balance 
of trade arising from the excess of exports over imports, 
or vice versa, there are also so-called invisible items, 
entering into the trade balance—such as the remittances 
of foreign immigrants to their home people, or the 
money spent by travelers away from home, or the pas- 
sage money and freight charges paid to foreign-owned 
steamships. In addition to these items the creditor 
nation may balance the account by the investment of 
its nationals in the debtor country. 

For three generations the people of our country were 
in debt to Europe, besides which many European immi- 
grants were making remittances to their people over- 
seas, and, last but not least, our travelers paid their 
passages to Europe in foreign owned ships. In those 
years almost without interruption our exports exceeded 
our imports by enough to pay off our debts, the remit- 
tances of our immigrants, and the bills and passage 
money of our travelers, so that by the time the great 
war broke we had about worked ourselves out of debt 
to Europe. The war over, we found ourselves in a very 
different position. True, we had built up a huge debt, 
but it was owed to our own people, and instead of our 


being in debt to Europe, Europe was heavily in debt 


to us. Failing to realize the effect of these changed 
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economic conditions, we adhered stoutly to the theory 
of a tariff sufficiently prohibitive to maintain a con- 
tinued balance of trade in our favor. At the same time 
we have insisted on the payment of our debt in coin 
rather than in goods. 

Obviously this could not be under present day condi- 
tions. Indeed, the only reason it was actually possible 
during the eight years 1921-’29 was that Europe needed 
money so badly for her own rehabilitation that her 
nationals offered our people tempting rates of interest 
for loans of ready cash, In retrospect, the whole trans- 
action would be absurd from any standpoint if it were 
not so tragic; for what actually happened in these eight 
years was that certain European nations liquidated 
approximately eight billion dollars, running at less than 
4 per cent. and owed to the United States Government, 
by borrowing an equal sum from the American people 
individually upon which they paid at least double the 
rate of interest they had been paying. 

On the surface this stimulated purchases in our coun- 
try for foreign account, and created a terrific balance 
of trade in our favor when we did not need it; but the 
inevitable crash came when there was insufficient gold 
in Europe to meet the steady drain to America pro- 
duced by these unfavorable balances. If we had con- 
tinued to lend to Europe, or to buy her securities, these 
fictitious good times might have lasted even longer. 
But the longer they ran on, the worse would have been 
the result, for when we stopped lending the structure 
we had reared fell like a house of cards. It was not 
the fault of the gold standard. It was the fault of an 
overbalanced trade situation which could not survive 
because the constant drain of the medium of exchange 
brought European nations to their knees; their buying 
power exhausted, the demand for our goods was re- 
duced to a minimum. 


~ still leaves to be explained why it was 
necessary for the United States to go off the 
gold standard. The action was preéminently .a precau- 
tionary one. We could, like a bank subject to a panic of 
its depositors, have continued to pay out gold and per- 
haps have subdued the demand. Under all the circum- 
stances that was a dangerous measure. Great Britain 
and Canada, our largest customers, had gone off the 
gold standard. They had not done it deliberately, but 
by reason of conditions forced on them through the ad- 
verse trade balance. Having done it, they found that it 
gave them some advantages: first, it reduced their pub- 
lic debt and interest payments; second, it reduced 
wages far more easily and quickly than lengthy parleys ; 
third, it had the effect of lowering our tariff wall so as 
to make it easier to sell to us, but more difficult for 
them to buy from us. 

The result of our going off the gold standard, even 
though temporarily, enables us to sit at the table with 
England, France, Germany, and Italy, and to try to 
find a common denominator of exchange based on gold 
or even on a composite unit if one can be devised. 
That an exchange unit can be maintained is certain. 
It was done by England and France during the four 
and a half years of the war when the pound sterling 
and the franc were pegged with the dollar. It cost a 
good deal of money and brains, but it was done because 
it was essential to winning the war. It can be done 
again, but obviously it will again be difficult, though 
possible just in such proportion as we are ready to 
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facilitate trade between the chief nations and enable 
those with debts to us to pay them so far as it is pos- 
sible and practicable in trade. 


V. Tariffs that prohibit imports. 


) cara DESIGNED for bringing in revenue are not 
serious obstacles to trade, nor do they cause 
the serious exchange difficulties we have been discuss- 
ing in the preceding section of our article. But when 
tariffs are deliberately framed to prohibit or check im- 
ports they may have a profound effect. As we have 
already stated, this is not a serious obstacle if imposed 
by a debtor country which had to maintain a strong 
favorable balance to meet its debt payments; but it is 
serious when the reverse is true. No better case in 
point could be shown than the economic history of the 
United States in the ninety years preceding the World 
War, as compared with the period since. 


Vi. Settlement of 


international debts. 


URING THE NINETY years that we were a debtor 

to Europe (and chiefly to England), England 
had usually an unfavorable trade balance which was 
equalized by invisible items. Most frequently these 
items were loans and investments made to our people. 
Those were the great years of British finance, when 
London was the money center of the world. During 
those years England frankly invited the world to trade 
with her, and lowered her tariffs to a free-trade basis. 
World-wide economic developments and the World War 
have changed all that, however, perhaps not for all 
time, but at least for the present. 

International debts are of two categories. In the 
first category are those of foreign countries with whom 
we were associated during the war—England, France, 
Belgium, Italy, and so on. Of these, roughly 70 per 
cent. were for commitments made before the Armistice, 
whereas the remaining 30 per cent. were made after 
the Armistice and in the nature of loans to facilitate 
rehabilitation and the repair of war damage. 

In the second category are the debts of foreign 
nations of Europe and South America for city and na- 
tional bonds placed by American bankers with Ameri- 
can investors. The interest rates were high and the 
securities were floated with the assurance that the 
operation would stimulate trade by facilitating the 
purchase of goods in this country. 

In both cases the borrowers are finding it difficult, if 
not impossible, to meet their obligations. This does 
not, however, mean that they can not, or would not, 
pay something on account, especially if payment in 
goods and services rather than money were made pos- 
sible. It was a mistake to stretch the national pay- 
ments of foreign countries over sixty-two years and 
even then done on a gradually ascending scale. It seems 
apparent that the debt should have been settled, so 
far as we were concern2d, within the lifetime of those 
who carried on the war, or say twenty-five or thirty 
years after 1919. Furthermore, it should have been 
based on ability to pay and expressed in the form of 
securities of these foreign nations, payable interest and 
principal, say, by or before 1950. These securities we 
should have sold on the open market, to our nationals, 
for what they would bring. So handled, the total would 
not have been anything like so great as the present 
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promises to pay, but they would have been the ac- 
knowledged debt obligation of those nations sold to 
and owned by voluntary purchasers. This arrange- 
ment should have been made soon after the war. As 
it was not done then, it should be done now, or as soon 
as it can be done on anything like a fair basis. 

The debts in the second category will have to be 
settled as best they can. They are obligations of na- 
tions and_ cities to purchasers of securities and while 
the good faith of the obligators and their future credit 
is involved, what they will pay is in the end dependent 


on their ability to pay. 


Vil. Promises to pay maturing 
obligations in gold, or to redeem 
paper money in gold. 


O™ OF THE RESULTS of the presidential cam- 
paign of 1896—where the possibility of “free 
silver” spread great alarm among conservative people— 
was to anchor us more strongly to the gold standard 
than was either wise or feasible. It was desirable to 
establish the rule that our coinage, currency, and Gov- 
ernment bond issues be expressed in gold value and 
maintained on that basis; but it was not necessary to 
make it possible for every Tom, Dick, and Harry to 
call upon the government treasury or government bank 
to redeem its bonds or currency at the will of the holder 
in gold, and the recent money panic in this country and 
the world has proved it. It is true that no country 
in the world was as well able as we to stay on the gold 
standard, because we had normally a large balance of 
trade in our favor, but no country could safely promise 
so much against adverse conditions. It was founded 
on a concept that we were impregnable, that our ability 
to meet gold demands could never be questioned. But 
look at what happened! 

First, practically all our currency was redeemable in 
gold. Our city, state, and government bonds and notes 
were almost universally payable in gold. Last but not 
least, our corporation bonds were alike payable in gold. 
The entire gold stock of the world, ample for all inter- 
national exchanges, was inadequate to meet the call of 
a hungry and frightened multitude, and it was both 
necessary and wise frankly to acknowledge the fact 
before our strong monetary position was endangered. 
There is every reason to believe that we shall return 
to a standard based fundamentally on gold, but further 
buttressed by protective agreements with other nations. 
England and France have long been more guarded in 
their promises to pay out gold than we, and it be- 
hooves us in the future to protect ourselves against 
sudden efforts to sap our strength or destroy our mone- 
tary bulwarks. Many letters are appearing in the 
papers indicating a foolish lack of information as to 
the facts. The writers make it appear that we have 
repudiated our obligations, whereas it would be nearer 
the truth to say we are buttressing ourselves in a way 
to carry out more nearly and truly our obligations fully 
and honestly to all our people. When chided that the 
proposed policy of the Government would “shame 
American people for generations”, Senator Borah aptly 
retorted that “the nation was not making but meeting 
a situation”. 

It is also interesting to note that the very people who 
allege repudiation fail to admit that the purchasing 
power of our dollar, even at eighty-five cents as I write, 
is very considerably higher (Continued on page 58) 
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FOREST WORKERS at Camp Roosevelt, Luray, Virginia, lined up for roll-call and the day's assignments. 


Our Forest Army at War 


By HARRISON DOTY 


Ax HAS A NEW army and has sent it to 
war. In two brief months 300,000 men have 
enlisted, been trained, transferred to the front, and have 
started the attack. The battle is on in earnest. 

It is a curious army—this one of peace time—and a 
curious war. The soldiers wear overalls instead of 
uniforms. They carry picks instead of guns, spades 
instead of bayonets. Battle noises are those of axes 
and falling trees. The front is not a well defined line, 
but 1442 isolated fronts, set down all over America, 
in national and state parks and forests. There is no 
destruction, no ravage of war, for the advance brings 
order and construction. The enemy is not a nation, 
but a condition. . 


The condition is the depression. The army is the 
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ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE are pictures taken in forest 
camps in California, New York, Washington, and 
Pennsylvania. At the upper right, city-bred recruits 
receive instruction in planting small trees. The in- 
structor is Major William A. Welch, general manager 
of Palisades Interstate Park.. The army observer is 
Captain C. G. Riggs, commander of a camp in the 
New York section-of the park. At lower right, workers 
are gathering nursery-grown trees which, as shown in 
the middle row, will be carried into denuded areas 
and re-planted. 
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Civilian Conservation Corps. Its soldier-members are 
the quarter of a million young men who have gone into 
the forests to work for Uncle Sam and send their wages 
back to depression-ridden families at home. 

In the Hudson River highlands near Bear Moun- 
tain, in New York State, is C. C. C. Camp 17. Since 
late May it has been in operation, and its well ordered 
daily routine is typical of the 1441 other camps scat- 
tered over the country. The four-mile uphill dirt road 
leading from the through highway to the camp wracks 
the car. A twenty-year-old in olive drab trousers and 
shirt hears the laboring motor and waits for a lift. 

“Just getting back to camp after leave. We get two 
free days a month, and I’ve been home”, he volunteers. 
Then a frown: “Made me feel sort of low, going home. 
All they talk about is the rent that’s due, and the grocer 
who wants his money. I feel sorry for them, but be- 
lieve me I’m glad to get back out here!” 

So the C. C. C. is succeeding in at least one objec- 
tive. It has taken young sons out of depression homes 
and their demoralizing influences. 

“One thing about going home, though. The folks are 
a lot nicer to a guy. They know where that twenty- 
five bucks comes from every month. Why, I’m earn- 
ing four times as much a month as my old man!” 

He is telling the-truth. The few recruiting regula- 
tions were that no one could be accepted unless he 





was unmarried, between eighteen and twenty-five years 
old, and unless his people were receiving relief funds. 
Thus the burden of welfare associations has been 
lessened by at least 250,000 families. Relief organiza- 
tions in charge of selecting volunteers saw to it that 
preference was given to those who were willing to allot 
twenty-five of the month’s thirty-dollar wage to their 
families. 

As the car grinds around the last corner and on up 
the grade, the camp comes into sight. Sixteen tents 
follow the outline of two L’s slipped close together. 
An army officer comes to the car and introduces him- 
self: “I’m Captain Riggs. Headquarters sent word 
that you were coming up today. I'll be glad to show 
you around.” 

It is a healthful camp-site, insuring good drainage 
and moving air. The ground has been cleared and 
leveled. Tents are furnished by the army. Ten of 
them are sixteen by fifty feet; others are smaller. Each 
large one sleeps sixteen men, eight 
collapsible army cots on a side: foot 
toward a center aisle, head at the 
side, which is raised in good weather. 
For summer the army furnishes each 
worker a mattress, four sheets, two 
blankets, and a pillow. Civilian 
clothes and extra work clothes hang 
from tent poles and ropes. Every- 
thing is neat and orderly. 

One of the small tents is a store- 
room. Here are extra equipment 
and work materials. The sideless 
cook-tent covers two field ovens and 
grills set in a raised concrete foun- 
dation. 

The infirmary is small, sixteen 
feet square, like the tents of the 
commanding officers. Army doctors 
make regular visits. An army am- 
bulance can be summoned by tele- 
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AN ADVANCE GUARD goes into the Virginia woods to construct a forest camp before the main contingent arrives. 








phone to take serious cases to the nearest army 
hospital. The Military Academy at West Point is 
nearest to Camp 17, and the few patients who have 
gone there bring back amazing stories of luxuries and 
kind treatment. 

Plans call for a recreation tent. Movies will be 
shown by a traveling projector mounted on a truck. 
These trucks will go from camp to camp, and are first 
cousins to the traveling libraries. There is to be a 
radio, bought from the camp fund now being built up 
by a “collection percentage”. This is an assessment 
made on bills collected for barber and laundry fees, 
the only expenses which the government does not 
assume. There are boxing gloves, ball equipment, horse- 
shoes. Numbers of recruits have their own musical 
instruments — harmonicas more often than not —so 
there is to be an orchestra. And a chorus. 

The daily routine makes for regular living and the 
general welfare of the forest workers. Reveille is at six 





BRIDGE-BUILDING in an Arkansas national forest 
is typical of heavy work facing the C.C.C. 
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THINNING OUT heavily timbered areas is an important task facing the Civilian Conservation Corps. 


‘o’clock.- In the half-hour before breakfast, beds are 
-made and tents put in order. While workers file by 
the cook-tent to have food dumped into their regulation 
mess ‘kits, and while they are eating, the officer in 
‘charge’*makes a quick inspection. Fruit, cereal, meat, 
and coffee having been consumed, there is a short period 
‘before roll-call. 
About twenty groups are then told off and given in- 
structions for the day’s work. For the next eight 
hours the workers are not under army direction. ‘They 
are responsible instead to representatives of the De- 
partments of Interior and Agriculture, who direct the 
forest work. Twelve o'clock is lunch time. Workers 
far from camp have carried their food. Others return 
to camp. Work resumes at one and continues until 
four. As soon as the forest workers are back in camp 
the army is again in charge. 

Although army officers are thus responsible for two- 
thirds of each day, there is no military discipline about 


the camp. The army clothes are work clothes, not uni- 
forms. At no time is there any suggestion of a formal 
drill or instruction in the manual of arms. There is 
not even a flagpole. 

Between the end of the work day and dinner the 
men are free to do what they want. A swimming pool 
has been built by damming a stream. There are show- 
ers, and the usual routine is for a swim, clean-up, and 
rest. At many of the camps there has been marked im- 
provement in personal appearance. But at Camp 17, 
while Senators in Washington were investigating 
alleged extravagance in buying a new type toilet kit, 
the old type army kits were still in use. 

Dinner consists of meat, two vegetables, salad, bread 
or hardtack, coffee or cocoa, and a pastry dessert. Sum- 
mer sees the men eating out-of-doors, but mess halls 
are planned for bad weather. By winter, too, each 
tent will have a wooden floor and a wood-burning stove. 

Evening routine is unregulated. Organized activi- 
ties range from baseball to crap- 
shooting, especially after pay days. 








ARMY FOOD, cooked on army stoves, by an army cook, 
and eaten from army mess kits by an army of workers. 
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If a town is near, workers may go to 
it; but this is not encouraged and is 
often made impossible by distance. 
After nine there is general quiet. 
By that time most of the men are 
ready for bed. 
It is a well-deserved sleep, for the 
day has. been strenuous. Represen- 
_ tatives of the Interior and Agricul- 
ture Departments in each camp are 
in charge of the work. Under a head 
forester are foremen, and twenty 
experienced local woodsmen, direc- 
ting the work of the twenty-odd 
groups in the woods. — Inclusion of 
these local woodsmen, earning the 
same thirty dollars a month, was not 
provided in the original plan for the 
forest army. But it was found that 
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states with great areas of forest and park land, but 
with few eligible workers, resented the fact that boys 
from other states were to come in and work when their 
own experienced woodsmen were unemployed. So the 
enlistement regulations were modified. A similar modi- 
fication has been made for war veterans, and Indians 
on their own reservations. 

After assignment to the day’s work, tools are re- 
ceived and the groups start. Some projects are near 
camp, others a long hike away. For some camps the 
chief work is clearing out underbrush and dead wood, 
thus aiding healthy forest growth and preventing the 
spread of forest fires. Reforestation of denuded areas 
is an important job. Fire trails are built. Lookout 
towers, ranger stations, and telephone lines must be 
erected. Plant and tree pests and parasites are con- 
trolled and destroyed. Streams are cleaned, head- 
waters dammed to prevent floods and soil erosion. In 
some areas, camp grounds are provided for tourists, 
picnic grounds improved and cleaned. The influx of 
workers has led Forest Service officials to predict that 
their ten-year-plan of improvements can be completed 
in two years. 


HATEVER the work, foremen know that the 

workers are soft and inexperienced. Not one 
of many boys questioned had any complaint to make 
of the way work was begun. There was plenty of time 
to break in and get used to it. 

The most important feature of the job is fire pre- 
vention and control. At any hour of the day or night 
the forest workers are on call. Such emergencies are 
the only times when they are expected to work outside 
of the regular work periods. 

Not all of the workers are away from camp. Some 
are detailed to chop and carry fire wood. Others are 
busy laying water pipes so that there can be sufficient 
outlets. Clerical assistants are needed in running the 
camp. The cook needs helpers. There is always at 
least one boy on duty at the infirmary, ready for an 
emergency. In work about camp an effort is made to 
use boys who have had suitable experience. At one 
camp, the infirmary is in charge of a graduate of a 
pre-medical school who had a full year in medical col- 
lege before depression struck his family. He had spent 
more time on his formal education, though, than the 
majority. The Captain’s assistant is an experienced 
clerk. Plumbing, cooking—there is a place for any- 
one with training. 

Four government departments are cooperating in this 
conservation project. The Labor Department has 
selected workers. The Interior and Agriculture Depart- 
ments have picked camp sites, planned work, and are 
supervising work hours. The War Department has 
had the task of enrolling the men, giving medical ex- 
aminations, preliminary training in regular army 
camps, building and equipping forest camps, transport- 
ing the workers to their destinations, and supervising 
camp life. At the Washington office of Robert Fechner, 
President Roosevelt’s appointee as Director of the 


Emergency Conservation Work, the thousand and one: 


details have been planned and coordinated. 

As the project got under way it looked as though 
most of the recruits would come from the east, and that 
the location of national parks and forests would cause 
most of the projects to be in the west. An early army 
estimate indicated that each recruit would have to be 
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transported nearly 2000 miles, at government expense. 
A halt was: called, and an even distribution of camps 
attempted. Finally it was decided to locate approxi- 
mately 300 camps in the eastern states, 300 in the 
central region, 325 in the south, and 450 in the west. 

President Roosevelt’s May demand that 300,000 
workers be in their 1442 camps by July 1, has meant 
a hard task for the army. It called for daily enrolment 
of 8500 men, and daily establishment of 27 camps. 
The enrolment proceeded at a daily average greater 
than combined army and navy enlistments during the 
war. In effect, it has been a war-time mobilization in 
peace-time. The army in the beginning was troubled 
by a lack of disciplinary control over the men. A 
worker could be docked a day’s pay for absence from 
work. His dismissal could be recommended to Mr. 
Fechner’s office in cases of serious misconduct. But 
there was no official way of dealing with petty in- 
fractions of order. In spite of this and the first baffled 
feelings caused by the lack of any required signs of 
respect, the three army officers at each camp have man- 
aged to secure increasingly good codperation. On June 
11, President Roosevelt issued orders permitting minor 
punishment for infraction of routine. , Privileges can 
be suspended, for instance, and workers forced to do 
chores about camp instead of being permitted to work 
in the field. At the same time, the $30 salary was to 
be increased to as much as $45 when a recruit demon- 
strated his ability to assume leadership of his comrades. 

Reports on conduct vary. Desertions have been 
less than one per cent of total enrolment, and most of 
these few occurred before proper organization had been 
arranged. At the camp near Sloatsburg, New York, 
the officer in charge reported with pride that 196 of 
his 200 boys gave him a voluntary “Thank you!” on 
pay day. At another camp, workers refused to go into 
the woods because they had been fed macaroni for two 
days straight. But the loss of a day’s pay brought 
even the most recalcitrant into line. 

Loss of pay does not affect the family at home. It 
is deducted from the amount sent into camp for the 
workers. The home allotment is sent directly to the 
family, from the headquarters of the Army Corps Area 
in which the camp lies. 


HE IMMEDIATE benefits of the conservation work 

are not only to the families at home, or even to 
the workers themselves. To some 3000 army officers it 
has meant continued employment. For only the proj- 
ect’s need for experienced leaders, and army willingness 
to step into the breech, forestalled what had become an 
imminent and drastic reduction in personnel. 

In the two years to which President Roosevelt’s au- 
thority to maintain the Civilian Conservation Corps is 
limited, a tremendous amount of money will be spent. 
Budget Director Douglas has estimated the cost for 
the first year at $250,000,000. That amount will prob- 
ably be spread over half a million workers, for the 
present term of enlistment is six months, with no op- 
portunity of reénlistment yet announced. It is a 
worthy cause in which the money is being spent. 
Primarily a relief plan, it is the first time in-our peace- 
time history that the Government has assumed direct, 
daily care of its young men. It is a great experiment, 
and one whose effects—whether for good or bad—will 
be incalculable. Thus far, it gives every sign of a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 
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RECOVERY! 
Can We Depend On It? 


By JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 


Editor, the Econostat 


D:s THE FOUR WEEKS ending March 25 the 
steel plants of the country were operating 
at a trifle less than 15 per cent. of their rated 
capacity. This capacity, developed over a period of 
years, was in response to demands at home and 
abroad which seemed to justify an average annual ex- 
pansion during the ten-year period 1922-1931 of 2.9 
per cent. The point is made because case hardened 
pessimists and skeptics of the recent rise in business 
feel that the normal requirements to which this land 
attuned its industrial equipment in the past were il- 
lusory, that the country has now definitely reached a 
permanently lower level of normal activity. 

From its low point for the week of March 18 electric 
power production shows an advance of 6.3 per cent. 
During the same week in March the automobile indus- 
try turned out 10,600 cars; whereas in the last four 
weeks the average has been over 50,000 cars. The 
reports of the New York Cotton Exchange show that 
the textile mills of this country accepted 135,000 bales 
of cotton during the week ending June 3, and that the 
average for the last five weeks has been above 130,000 
bales as compared with an average of 78,500 bales for 
the four weeks of March. 

When these business weathervanes—together with a 
great many others which are available in the field of 
transportation, construction, mining, oil refining, 
finance and distribution—are combined into a single 
yardstick called a composite index, such as that which 
appears on the following page, we find that business, 
since the low point at the end of the third week in 
March has improved approximately one third, to a 
point where it is a little less than 60 per cent. of normal. 

If we turn to the price and financial phases of busi- 
ness, the advance is even more striking. The New 
York Stock Exchange each month publishes a careful 
calculation of the average price of the stocks listed on 
its market. There is an equally careful estimate of the 
total value of all these securities at the prices prevailing 
on the first day of each month. On the first of June 
the value of the bonds and stocks listed on this great 
security market were more than 14 billion dollars 
greater than they were two months previous. While 
the hard-bitten conservative may snort and say that 
this is all paper value, the fact remains that most 
values are paper values, even that of money itself. 
The important point is that the seven or eight million 
buyers and sellers, whose judgments converge on the 
exchanges and determine from day to day the value 
of the securities which change hands have within the 
brief space of sixty days, endowed these securities with 
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vastly increased value. Every one who owns stocks 
or bonds, or who has obligations secured by them as 
collateral, feels richer in the first instance and safer 
in the second. It is probable that the wealth of the 
country, if appraised at today’s prices, would show 
an appreciation of not less than 25 billion dollars over 
its market value at the end of March. 

In the field of commodity prices the change has been 
no less striking. Copper at 5 cents a pound may be com- 
pared with copper at 8 cents; tin at 2414 cents a pound 
with 45 cents; rubber at less than 3 cents a pound 
with rubber at 6.5 cents; cotton at 6.3 cents with cot- 
ton at 9.1 cents; wheat at 55 cents with wheat at 77 
cents; steel scrap at $5.25 a ton with steel scrap at 
$8.50. The Econostat maintains a daily price index of 
30 basic raw commodities. Since the first of March 
this shows a rise of 34 per cent. 

The fact of improvement is unquestionable. The 
issue rather revolves about its authenticity and perma- 
nence. It is impossible to forget the false hopes 
aroused by the spurious gestures of recovery in the 
spring of 1930, the early fall of 1931, and the late 
summer of 1932. On each occasion the business pilots 
who thought they discerned clear waters ahead were 
able to make out a reasonable case for their conviction. 
Is this another false start? Are we again being sold 
a faith that the tide has turned only to quaff the bitter 
beverage of disappointment some months hence? The 
answers to which must be conditional probabilities. 
Unlike the philosophy of Kant, the study of business 
contains no categorical imperatives. It is not a science 
and no premises or rules can be evolved which, valid 
today, are certain to be valid tomorrow. However, 
even with every hedge which caution and a diffidence 
in the subject dictate, the fact remains that the case 
for recovery seems overwhelming. 

In appraising the soundness of the revival this 
analysis will proceed along four lines. First, the im- 
mediate factors; second, the thoroughness of economic 
atonement for previous excesses; third, the rate of 
recovery ; and finally, artificial factors. 

Among the immediate factors which drive the chariot 
of recovery on its upward course, the most important 
is the removal of that repression which has prevented 
anything but the most necessitous purchases in the field 
of durable goods during the past two and a half years. 
To get this point more clearly it is necessary to make a 
distinction between two kinds of economic goods. The 
first we may call indispensable and consumptive; the 
second, dispensable and durable. Food, clothing, medi- 
cine are examples of indispensable and consumptive 
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goods. Homes, highways and automobiles are examples 
of dispensable and durable goods. It is quite obvious 
that a normal person must eat three times a day, and 
that the requirement for food can not conveniently be 
postponed until business looks better. Hence an ex- 
amination of food consumption during the depression 
reveals the fact that the per capita use of such common 
articles as flour, meat, and milk show a decline of less 
than 5 per cent. as compared to consumption in non- 
depression years. The corollary of this observation 
is that recovery will bring a much less marked improve- 
ment in the demand for these indispensables which un- 
fortunately are almost exclusively the products of the 
farm. 


N the other hand, the shrinkage in the de- 
mand for goods which are not immediately 
necessary has been appalling. An excellent illustration 
is the automobile. Automotive statisticians have de- 
veloped a number of fascinating “laws” regarding the 
country’s need of cars. One of these was based upon 
a chart which showed that the sale of cars dating back 
to the beginning of the century had a way of increasing 
two years in succession, pausing the third year, and 
then resuming the upward climb. A check, true to 
previous form, had taken place in 1927. Advances 
equally faithful to precedent had taken piace in 1928 
and 1929. Hence, 1930 was due for a slight decline. 
In implicit reliance upon the statutory character of 
the record, all hands were prepared for the revival in 
1931—except the buyers. The latter, it seems, were 
no more disposed to heed this law of statistical growth 
than they were to respect the Eighteenth Amendment. 
To the desecration of this “law” in 1931 and 1932 they 
added another offense. The country has, roughly, about 
24 million registered automotive vehicles. Careful re- 
search revealed an average life of between six and 
seven years. Hence, any schoolboy could estimate a 
normal replacement requirement of at least 3 million 
cars a year. In 1931 2,390,000 cars were sold. In the 
following year this declined still further to 1,370,000. 
Today business is thrilled with the prospect of a 2- 
million-car year. The point is that all of us can get 
along with one car if necessary and many of us without 
any cars. On the other hand, if we are making money 
as we did in the golden twenties we may again indulge 
that two car consciousness which the advertising copy 
of ’28 and ’29 sought to cultivate. 

All of which indicates, first, the extent to which the 
country has repressed its demand for the dispensables 
of life; secondly, the moderation of the recovery to 
date; and finally, the room left for further progress 
before the question need be raised “Are we producing 
too many cars?” 

Automobiles are typical of a great class of com- 
modities which absorb at least 30 per cent. of the pro- 
ductive energy of the country and reach into far flung 
fields of production and distribution of which we need 
mention only lumber, cement, steel, copper, rubber, 
and hardware. 

The depression state of mind which cut the produc- 
tion of cars was likewise responsible for the postpone- 
ment of repairs, the check in the process of substi- 
tuting modern for obsolete equipment, the shrinkage 
in bank credit, the worship of liquidity and the drastic 
evaporation of all capital values. Unless this defeatist 
philosophy has become a permanent part of business 
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thought there need be no concern regarding the im- 
mediate possibility of a serious reaction. 

A second approach to this question of soundness in 
recovery involves the concept of a standard or normal 
level of business. An examination of the line of busi- 
ness over a long period of years reveals swings above 
and below a line which has been statistically deter- 
mined as normal. There is no sanctity in this line 
which is, roughly, only an average that has been 
adjusted for growth. If we use the period 1919-1931 
and make ample allowance for growth it would seem 
that business has long since amply expiated the sins 
of over-expansion during the period 1923-1929. A 
further factor bearing upon the imminence and validity 
of revival is the excessively sub-normal position of the 
great majority of our business signs. The records, for 
example, fail to reveal any period in the past in which 
a great industry such as steel showed a corresponding 
lapse from previous levels. Where operations in 1921 
after the reaction from the extraordinary demands of 
the war fell to 37 per cent. of capacity, they dropped 
in 1932 to less than 20 per cent. 

The rate of recovery is closely related to the previous 
point—namely, the subnormality of previous activity. 
No one will maintain that the rate of steel operations 
prevailing at the time of writing, about 47 per cent. of 
Capacity, can meet the normal requirements of the 
country. The experience of previous depressions shows 
that the initial stages of improvement are apt to ap- 
proach violence in their pace. 

Nothing has yet been said about the Administra- 
tion’s determination to bring back -prosperity. The 
factors discussed above are natural and automatic in 
contrast to the explicit assurance of the Government 
that it will cheapen the dollar and provide a broad 
program of public construction to stimulate those in- 
dustries which have suffered most seriously during the 
last three years. 

Until a substantial part of the road back to normal 
levels has been covered, and barring unforeseen catas- 
trophic developments, it seems improbable that any 
serious check need be anticipated. 


= INDEX of general business compiled for the 
Review or Reviews by the Econostat shows 
a Sharp rise for the month of May to 57.2 per cent. of 
normal. From the all time low point reached during 
March this represents an improvement of 16 per cent. 
It should be noted that the index for May, for the first 
time since the depression started, is above the same 
month of the previous year and places business at the 
highest point since February, 1932. The improvement 
for May is the greatest for any single month since 
March, 1922, which showed a rise of 8.5 points over 
February. 

All signs point to a continued improvement during 
the current month. The special indices covering steel 
operations, construction, freight traffic, automobile 
production, electric power output and cotton consump- 
tion by American mills without exception are breaking 
vigorously into higher levels as the month progresses. 
The business weathervanes in the field of finance and 
distribution are likewise positive in their indications 
of current activity. 

The reports of Federal Reserve member banks show 
that the banks have finally been affected by the spirit 
of business improvement and are modifying the intense 
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search for liquidity which has been the keynote of uneasiness in the financial markets as a result of sena- 
bank policy during the last two and a half years. This torial intransigeance over the size of the veteran lar- 
last report shows that the banks have reduced their gesse and the tactics of the London conferees in placing 
holdings of government securities, have increased their the American delegation ‘on the spot” by injecting the 
loans and that approximately one half of the latter have debt issue. Aside from these factors the tide of optim- 
been for commercial purposes. There has been some ism still flows unabated. 
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A BILL THAT POSSESSES such vast potentialities 
for good or evil that it challenges all our 
practical experience and intelligence was passed by 
Congress as one of its final acts. I refer, of course, 
to the National Industrial Recovery Act. It has been 
variously hailed as a final effort to save the capitalistic 
system—as a move toward a new economic system—as 
a form of state socialism—as an ominous extension of 
bureaucratic control of industry—as a guarantee of 
social justice—and as a plain partnership between gov- 
ernment and business. 

Naturally a bill that covers such a gigantic spread 
touches the public at innumerable points. Its avowed 
dual object of lifting wage scales and reducing work- 
ing hours has a profound public interest, by itself. Its 
second goal of pushing up the price level also makes it 
a matter of intimate relationship to the public. Its 
other aims, which include putting 3,000,000 men back 
to work by fall, restoring business to a profitable basis, 
making sweatshop owners earn their livelihood by the 
sweat of their own brows instead of that of their work- 
ers’, eliminating unfair competition, permitting indus- 


tries to control production and prices through cooper- . 


ative effort—all these deeply affect not only the public 
state of mind but also the public pocketbook. 

But perhaps of greatest public interest is the positive 
fact that industry is being put on trial. For long years, 
industry has vociferously asserted that it wanted to 
enforce discipline within its ranks. It has insisted that 
it knew precisely what had to be done to dig out the 
grit that was causing so much annoying friction in its 
seemingly well-oiled wheels. But it has complained 
that a recalcitrant 10 per cent. of industry has fore- 
stalled every effort to clean house, and that this wilful 
minority could not be brought to order due to the re- 
strictions of our anti-trust acts. 

Well and good, Uncle Sam now replies. Even though 
industry seems to have made something of a mess of 
managing its own affairs, perhaps if it is given prac- 
tically free play in setting its house in order things may 
be different. Let industry govern itself. And if in- 
dustry fails to govern itself, Uncle Sam will not fail. 
If industry does not sanely regulate itself, then Uncle 
Sam will do a little regulating on his own account. 

It has been a persistent contention of some economic 
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and political thinkers that Capitalism cannot plan, that 
it is a system that can have no system. If this point 
is well taken—and certainly it is true that our present 
economic system has been woefully weak in planning 
ahead—the National Industrial Recovery Act was 
doomed to failure before the ink on the President’s sig- 
nature had dried. On the other hand, it is hardly likely 
that industry will not at least make a determined effort 
to save its own ship. 

President Roosevelt, in his message to Congress con- 
cerning the act, said: “My first request is that the Con- 
gress provide for the machinery necessary for a great 
cooperative movement throughout all industry in order 
to obtain wide reémployment, to shorten the work week, 
to pay a decent wage for the shorter week, and to pre- 
vent unfair competition and disastrous overproduction. 
Employers cannot do this singly or even in organized 
groups, because such action increases costs and thus 
permits cut-throat underselling by selfish competitors 
unwilling to join in such a public-spirited endeavor. 

“One of the great restrictions upon such codperative 
efforts up to this time has been our anti-trust laws. 
They were properly designed as the means to cure the 
great evils of monopolistic price fixing. They should 
certainly be retained as a permanent assurance that 
the old evils of unfair competition shall never return. 

“But the public interest will be served if, with the 
authority and under the guidance of government, pri- 
vate industries are permitted to make agreements and 
codes insuring fair competition. However, it is neces- 
sary, if we thus limit the operation of anti-trust laws 
to their original purpose, to provide a rigorous licens- 
ing power in order to meet rare cases of non-codpera- 
tion and abuse.” 


Fr™ THIS CLEAR statement by the President, it 
is obvious that the bill had its inception in 
the desire to put people back to work and to restore 


. purchasing power, thus adding to the well-being of mil- 


lions of people. The President realized that this could 
not be accomplished while business continued to func- 
tion in a wasteful manner. Orderly competition must 
be substituted for destructive competition, if business 
is to be replaced on a profit-making foundation, and 
thus in a position to reémploy labor. 
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UPSETTING AN OLD TIMER 


By Kirby, in the 
New York World Telegram 


The President also realized that business could 
not get together to abolish waste and to estab- 
lish minimum wage scales and shorter working 
hours unless three things were done: 


Remove the gun which the anti-trust laws have held 
at the head of business whenever codperative action on 
matters of this kind has been attempted. 

Institute legal compulsion that would make every- 
body sign on the dotted line, so that obstreperous mi- 
norities could not prevent ethical majorities from im- 
proving conditions. 

Fashion a club in the form of an enforcing system 
which would serve warning on industry that it must 
toe the mark or shut down until it did toe the mark. 


All this is very clear in even a casual reading 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act. It is 
equally clear that the bill marks a far-reaching 
departure from the philosophy that the Govern- 
ment should remain a silent spectator while the 
people, and industry, without organization and 
without plan, vainly attempt to reach higher levels 








of social and economic ideals. It recognizes that 
lack of planning and looseness in organization 
lead to waste, destruction, and public exploitation. 

But it stands to reason that a single piece of legis- 
lation which covers such an enormous area could not 
possibly be explicit in provisions for administration. 
As a consequence, the act has been characterized by one 
prominent attorney as “delightfully vague”. Perhaps 
from the standpoint of the legal practitioner it is de- 
lightfully vague; but from the viewpoint of the busi- 
ness man, as well as the man in the street, its vague- 
ness is far from delightful. 

There is another reason for this absence of adminis- 
trative detail in the bill. This reason is founded on 
the fact that a gigantic governmental function of the 
kind envisioned would make no progress were it con- 
tinually stubbing its toe against congressional restric- 
tions. It can only succeed if the administrative branch 
has dictatorial powers; and dictatorships are founded 
on legislative grants that are purposely and conspicu- 
ously vague in details. The bill clearly defines its 
objective of bringing order out of economic chaos and 
of establishing a larger measure of social and economic 
justice. But it wisely refrains from doing more than 
to outline how this is to be accomplished. 

In any event, the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
as a direct result of the broad terms in which it is 
couched, has opened the floodgates of misinterpreta- 
tion, misconception, and plain unadulterated worry. 
The bill is admittedly radical. It marks a new and a 
bold experiment. But the bogey man that has been 
fashioned out of its various sections is more a creature 
of imagination than fact. 
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Stripped of its legal verbiage, these are some of the 
things the bill makes possible: 

It authorizes any group that is truly representative 
of an industry to prepare a code of fair trade practices. 
This code may define fair and unfair practices and 
may provide for exchanges of information, codperative 
marketing, standardization of products, etc. A major- 
ity vote of an industry will determine what is to be 
included in such a code. Minorities will be bound by 
the code, once it has been approved by the President. 

The President will approve such a code if he finds: 


A. That the group actually represents the industry 
for which it speaks. (Just what constitutes a rep- 
resentative group will depend: entirely on individual 
circumstances. ) 

B. That all legitimate companies are freely admitted 
to membership and voice in the group. 

C. That the code adopted is fair to the public, to em- 
ployees, and to all legitimately operating com- 
petitors. 

D. That it does not promote monopoly. 

E. That it does not oppress or discriminate against 
small business enterprises. 


Employers agreeing to such a code must also agree 
that their employees have the right to organize and 
bargain collectively. 

Employers must undertake to reduce the hours of 
labor to that number which the President finds will 
be most helpful in increasing employment. 
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Employers must agree to minimum wage scales, 
maximum working hours, and proper conditions. 

After the President has approved a voluntary code 
it becomes the “law merchant” for the industry that 
has adopted it. The anti-trust laws do not apply to the 
provisions of an approved code. Specific provisions 
have been set forth for enforcing these codes. If in- 
dustries do not voluntarily adopt satisfactory codes, 
the President is authorized to prepare mandatory codes. 
There is also a licensing feature that is intended to 
act as a powerful club. 

Perhaps the most widespread misinterpretation of 
these provisions of the bill is that it will put all in- 
dustry on a dead level—that real competition will no 
longer exist—that our -rugged individualism will 
promptly vanish into thin air. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. Senator Robert F. Wagner, one 
of the authors of the bill, blows this theory into 
smithereens when he points out that: “The business 
rivalry sanctioned in the past has been blind, ruthless, 
and destructive. We propose to substitute a competi- 
tion which shall be rational and constructive, which 
shall be based upon full information, and which shall 
be confined to honorable salesmanship and technolog- 
ical improvements in industry.” 

In brief, the only kind of competition which the bill 
aims to suppress is unfair competition. With that type 
of business rivalry eliminated, or at least considerably 
lessened, there is every reason to believe that competi- 
tive rivalry, instead of being done away with, will be- 
come still keener. But instead of being on a reckless 
and ruinous price basis, with profits thrown to the 
winds, it will be on a more stable foundation of qual- 
ity, service, etc. 


Another misconception is that the bill puts the Gov- 


ernment into industry. If industry does not show both 
willingness and ability to regulate itself, then it will 
find the Government in business with a vengeance. In- 
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By Darling, in the New York Herald Tribune © ~ 
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dustry must control itself wisely if it is to escape the 
alternative of control from without. 

Another source of speculation is whether the bill will 
promote monopoly. This is specifically controlled by 
a provision of the bill. 

Still another misconception is that the bill will add 
to the cost of doing business, due to the extra details 
that will undeniably be essential in carrying out cer- 
tain provisions. However, it would seem sensible to 
assume that if the plan is only partially successful in 
correcting the commercial evils that it aims to abolish, 
the outlawing of even a single unfair practice would 
save far more than any additional expenses involved. 


M*** of the false notions concerning the bill 
are based on the feeling that the Government 
is straying into entirely strange pastures. As a matter 
of fact, for more than ten years a federal commission 
has been attempting to do very much what the National 
Industrial Recovery Act contemplates. I have refer- 
ence, of course, to the Federal Trade Commission. 
More specifically, I am thinking of the so-called Trade 
Practice Conference plan of the Commission. 

More than one hundred of these conferences have 
been held. Each one has been attended by a group 
supposedly representative of an industry. A member 
of the Federal Trade Commission has been present as 
an official observer. The purpose of these meetings, 
generally, has been to draw up a code of ethics which, 
when adopted by the meeting and later approved by 
the Commission, was to be observed and honored by 
the industry. 

Unfortunately, the Commission’s conferences have 
been little short of farces. But the important point 
is that they served to throw a spotlight on practices 
which industries, in convention assembled, decided 
were unfair. In other words, many of the business 
policies condemned at Trade Practice Conferences will 
form parts of the codes of ethics to be adopted by in- 
dustries under the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

The week the bill was passed by the House the 
writer was in Washington, and there spoke to many 
trade association executives. Most of these men were 
in Washington trying to get information—and meeting 
with little success. However, it was obvious that the 
best informed of the group were using the Federal 
Trade Practice Conference plan as at least a working 
guide and the practices frowned upon at these meet- 
ings as an operating base. 

During the last two weeks in May and the first two 
weeks in June, scores of trade associations had begun 
formulating plans to tie in with the bill. Many new 
associations were formed and others are in process of 
formation. By the first week in June, which was be- 
fore the bill had been finally acted upon by Congress 
(although it had already been passed by the House), 
more than 130 trade associations had made tentative 
agreements for increased wages and shorter working 
hours. Dozens of trade association meetings were be- 
ing held daily in June. 

- The fact that so many associations are working on 
concerted plans for regulating wages and working hours 
is significant, in that it indicates a comprehension of 
the first steps that Washington wants industry to take. 
But one of the disturbing factors that has promptly 
intruded itself into these calculations has been the 
absence of uniform cost-accounting systems in in- 
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dustry. A uniform cost-accounting system will have 
to be the basis of most of the major association activi- 
ties under the new law. Without it injustices are in- 
evitable, and errors as well. And these systems can- 
not be rushed. They require much time and study. 

However, with wages and hours of work as the first 
steps, trade associations will follow with methods to 
control production, plans to reémploy labor, to simplify 
production, and to improve other basic practices. After 
these major moves in the direction of rationalization 
of industry have been taken care of, trade associations 
will then get down to a consideration of unfair com- 
petitive policies. 

In all comments concerning the bill, the writer has 
referred to the activities of manufacturers. But job- 
bers and retailers are also to organize under its terms. 
In fact, the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
which takes in the major department stores of the 
country, is already at work upon a code of ethics. In 
other words, industry as a whole is organizing and 
preparing for the bill. It stands to reason that when 
manufacturers, jobbers, and retailers come together to 
do such things as have been outlined here, then the 
public will have plenty of occasion to know there is 
something astir. 


Fo ONE THING, there is reason to believe that the 
orgy of price, price, price in every kind of pro- 
motion will be at least hobbled. Loss leader selling, in 
fact the general practice of selling below cost, should be 
drastically curtailed if the bill accomplishes anything. 
The public will find that producers and distributors 
will more frequently in the future than in the past 
feature quality, style, durability, fast color, individu- 
ality, craftsmanship, consumer satisfaction, etc. Truth- 
in-advertising should become more than a legend. 
Shoddy merchandise will not be so much in evidence in 
retail stores. Labels will more frequently live up to 
what they picture and describe. And, most important 
to a public whose pocketbook is even yet annoyingly 
lean, prices will move up. 

All these potential changes in our economic system 
are premised on the assumption that industry will rally 
around the bill, set aside selfish aims, personal jeal- 
ousies and work together harmoniously. Certainly 
there is every reason for industry to do precisely this. 
It has everything to gain and precious little to lose. 

Of course, there will prove to be innumerable hitches. 
Business men are not going to stop seeking personal 
gains. There will be widespread jockeying for posi- 
tion. Strong manufacturers will oppose small ones, 
and vice-versa. There will be cliques formed within 
associations, steam-roller methods used to put through 
certain rules; elections of officers will be controlled, 
and political machines will be duplicated, on a smaller 
scale perhaps, in trade association work. 

There will undoubtedly be corrupt Government em- 
ployees, and business men not above bribing them. 
Above all else will be incompetence and ignorance 
among some of the federal administrators. A single 
industry is a complicated mechanism. - But industry 
as a whole is a system of wheels and gadgets so utterly 
complicated that it is beyond the comprehension of any 
man or group of men. Add federal employees who are 
not especially well versed in business to a situation of 
that kind and anything is apt to happen. 

The bill will do more to improve business ethics than 
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all the anti-trust laws ever accomplished. It is inter- 
esting to observe that Japan has come by gradual 
stages to a government-business partnership plan that 
is very similar to the one we came to overnight. Two 
years ago, the Japanese Government formed a Bureau 
of Industrial Rationalization. Its primary purpose was 
to assist important industries to improve management 
and accounting methods and to promote trade associ- 
ation activities. Today, in conjunction with industry, 
the Bureau arranges for control (through associations) 
of production, product standardization, quality im- 
provement, competitive methods including price cut- 
ting, etc. In general, the plan has operated to the ad- 
vantage of industry and the public. 

In Germany, the cartel system has its similarities to 
our new plan, and also several important differences. 
As generally used, the term “cartel” designates in 
Germany an association based upon voluntary agree- 
ment by contract between enterprises in the same field 
of industry or business which, although retaining legal 
independence, are allied with the view toward exercis- 
ing a monopolistic influence on the market. 

Important differences between the cartel system and 
our new system are that cartels are not compelled to 
take in all legitimate members of an industry, and 
that those who sign agreements may decide at almost 
any time to drop out of the cartel. Moreover, cartel 
rules do not become “law merchant” as association 
rules will become under our new bill. 

In any event, while the sea on which we have 
launched our new legislative craft is not entirely un- 
charted, as Japan and Germany will testify, its waters 
are strange. Very likely we shall hit more than one 
shoal. But to this voyager, at least, it seems fairly 
certain that we shall reach port safely. And when we 
get there, the economic life of this country will no 
more resemble the 1920-1932 period than did the days 
of the Yankee tin peddler. 
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When Anti-Trust Laws Are Suspended 








Ws THE SHERMAN Anti-Trust Law was 
passed, in 1890, and even when the Clay- 
ton Act was adopted, in 1914, trade associations were 
concerned primarily with price fixing, illegal pools, 
allotment of territory, and similar restraints upon free 
competition. The modern trade association has for its 
chief purposes the improvement of service through the 
compilation and distribution of information, the estab- 
lishment of trade standards, and the codperative han- 
dling of trade problems. 

The earlier decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court on the activities of trade associations (notably 
the Hardwood and Linseed cases) were narrow and 
literal, and threatened the very existence of trade asso- 
ciations. Gradually the Supreme Court took a more 
liberal and sympathetic attitude, as in the Maple Floor- 
ing and Cement cases; and this attitude found its 
climax in the Appalachian Coal case decided in March 
of this year. It is safe to say that the Appalachian 
Coal case would have been decided differently had it 
been brought before the court five or six years ago. 

One of the chief purposes of our anti-trust statutes 
was to protect the buyer against the exactions of the 
seller, arising through monopolies and combinations in 
restraint of trade. Indeed, so Justice McReynolds, 
writing for the United States Supreme Court, stated in 
the Associated Bill Posters case. The national Ad- 
ministration at Washington evidently has reached the 
conclusion that the time has passed for protection ex- 
clusively for the buyer, and that the time has come 
when the seller must be protected against destructive 
and unfair competition. 

The means by which such protection may be effected 
are set forth in Title I of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. Its purpose is declared to be: “. . . to re- 
move obstructions to the free flow of interstate com- 
merce which tend to diminish the amount thereof; and 
to promote the organization of industry for the purpose 
of coéperative action among trade groups, to induce and 
maintain united action of labor and management under 
adequate governmental sanctions and supervision, to 
eliminate unfair competitive practices, to reduce and 
relieve unemployment, to improve standards of labor, 
and otherwise to rehabilitate industry and to conserve 
natural resources.” 

Any trade association in existence or hereafter 
formed may adopt “a code of fair competition”. The 
code may be approved by the President if (1) the asso- 
ciation imposes no inequitable restrictions on the ad- 
mission of members and is truly representative of the 
trade or industry, and (2) if the code is not designed 
to promote monopolies or to eliminate, oppress, or 
discriminate against small enterprises. The President 
may, as a condition of approval, impose provisions for 
the protection of consumers, competitors, and em- 
ployees and in furtherance of the public interest; and 
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he may also provide exceptions to and exemptions from 
the provisions of the code. 

It will be observed that the code is one of “fair com- 
petition for the trade or industry”. What that means 
in any particular industry depends upon the facts, but 
it is fair to assume that the President will give a broad 
construction to the statute in order to carry out its 
described policy. Unfair price cutting, unfair wages, 
unfair hours of labor, “unfair competitive practices’— 
in other words, all the evils that have served to reduce 
the seller to a state of chaotic helplessness, may now 
be removed or at least reduced by a code of “fair 
competition”, provided the code does not violate the 
two conditions mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 

Another section of the Act provides that the Presi- 
dent is authorized to enter into agreements with and 
to approve voluntary agreements between persons en- 
gaged in a trade or industry, labor organizations and 
trade associations, if such agreements will effectuate 
the purpose of the new legislation. The President may 
also find it essential to license business, in order to 
make a code of fair competition or an agreement effec- 
tive, and no one may carry on such business without 
first obtaining a license. Provision is made for the 
suspension and revocation of the license. 

Every code, agreement, and license under the Act 
must permit employees to have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively. They must provide that no 
employee shall be required, as a condition of employ- 
ment, to join or refrain from joining a labor organiza- 
tion. They shall require that employers comply with 
maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, and 
other working conditions approved by the President. 


HE NEW law is to be effective for two years; 

and during that period and for sixty days there- 
after, any code, agreement, or license thereunder shall 
be exempt from the provisions of the anti-trust laws of 
the United States. In other words, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and industrialists in general, may now group 
themselves together in a codperative effort to right the 
industrial wrongs from which they are suffering. 

It is obvious that there is thus opened an immense 
area of collective and codperative effort, immune from 
interference by the law. A code of fair competition, 
after approval by the President, becomes in effect the 
law of the land, and any violation—whether by a mem- 
ber or non-member of the trade association—consti- 
tutes a misdemeanor punishable with a fine of not more 
than $500 for each offense, and may be restrained by 
injunction issued out of the U. S. District Court. 

This new deal for business is a complete reversal of 
one of the fundamental theories of the anti-trust laws, 
and if intelligently utilized by trade associations it 
may form one of the most important steps in the 
country’s effort at industrial recovery. 
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Repeal and Recovery 
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A: THE CAMPAIGN for the elimination of the 
Prohibition Amendment enters its closing 
stages, the urgency for immediate action becomes more 
pressing than at any time since the movement started. 
By C. T. REVERE 


On all sides the conviction is growing, becoming clearer 
day by day, that Repeal is a vital essential in the pro- 
gram for national economic recovery. 

The issue long since has transcended the bounds of 
moral polemics. This claim is valid, no matter how 
vividly the tragic phases of the controversy have been 
brought to light—in the rise of gang rule, the sinister 
menace of racketeering, the debauchery of the public 
service, and the scandal of political hypocrisy that has 
made our institutions a “byword and a shaking of the 
head” among the nations of the world. 

The fight against Prohibition made halting progress 
so long as the question was merely the subject of a sup- 
posedly moral debate. The problem attacked by this 
method became no more than a forensic topic. Charge 
could be met by countercharge. The cocktail parties 
of our youth aroused no more horror than invoking the 
memory of “The Brewers’ Big Horses” and the desola- 
tion wrought by the saloon of former days. The strug- 
gle waged along these lines degenerated into trench 
warfare of virulent rhetoric and wound up in an argu- 
mentative stalemate. Logic could make no headway 
against prejudices imbedded in a nurtured tradition. 

Consequently it is hard to tell how long the United 
States would have had to endure the festering corrup- 
tion attendant on our Prohibition experiment if the 
depression had not awakened us to its evils. In mak- 
ing this statement there is no intention to suggest that 
a gross materialism has been responsible for the revolt 
against the Eighteenth Amendment. If one looks at the 
matter impartially, he will be forced to the admission 
that adversity usually brings forth a mood of self- 
examination and an auditing of accounts, both indi- 
vidual and in a broad social and national sense. When 
loss and failure come upon us, we are more inclined 
to face the realities than when we are at the height of 
a glamorous prosperity. 

It is not particularly difficult to trace the develop- 
ment of the inclination to question the benefits derived 
from nationwide Prohibition. The groundwork un- 
doubtedly had been laid by the failure of Prohibition to 
prohibit. The revolting rise of gangdom, the evidence 
of corruption in city, state, and nation in the adminis- 
tration of the Volstead Act, had made enforcement a 
hollow mockery. ; 

However, the movement did not get really under way 
until the public became more clearly cognizant of the 
cost of Prohibition, and until the spread of “tax con- 
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sciousness” (as the depression deepened) brought a 
keener realization of increasing tax burdens and a pub- 
lic revenue that had been thrown to the four winds. 

Unfortunately for the supporters of Prohibition, the 
orgy of spending that brought upon the nation such a 
crushing burden of debt coincided with the passing up 
of an established source of income for city, state, and 
nation through the loss of the excise tax on liquor. 
Moreover, the stability of excise imposts as a source 
of revenue was clearly brought home when it was ob- 
served that the returns on the tobacco taxes were the 
only ones that had held up during the depression 
period. 

To a people suffering from business losses running 
into billions, with mounting unemployment, and relief 
measures taxing the purse of every citizen, no revela- 
tion could be more startling than to learn that in the 
twelve years of the Prohibition régime the country had 
blithely foregone an aggregate revenue that would have 
approximated $11,000,000,000. An estimate credited to 
Speaker Rainey places the revenue loss at the amazing 
figure of $44,000,000,000. 


Species piled up on all sides demonstrating the 
moral bankruptcy of Prohibition. Official cor- 
ruption became a scandal. When one considers the stu- 
pendous profits of bootlegging rings and the alluring 
amounts they were able to pay to certain attachés of 
the Prohibition enforcement staff, it is little occasion for 
surprise that violations were winked at and even con- 
doned. When the nation began to sum up the results 
of Prohibition and encountered the items of the higher 
cost of drinking poorer liquor, with the criminal 
dockets crowded with liquor cases, and jails and peni- 
tentiaries filled with offenders, it was bound to feel 
that it could no longer afford to foot the bill for this 
futility. 

Few of our politicians recognized the seething under- 
current of resentment against the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, and probably the greatest surprise in our politi- 
cal history was the nationwide demonstration at the 
conventions of the two great political parties in Chi- 
cago last summer. 

The above is a brief sketch of the movement that 
forced Congress to pass the resolution for the repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, and calling for con- 





or 





stitutional conventions summoned by state legislat- 
ures to act upon this question. 

Since the 4th of March, the United States has made 
a rebound toward recovery that has amazed the world. 
Although the President, in one of his heartening radio 
broadcasts, warned the people that he did not expect 
to have a batting average of 100 per cent., his record 
thus far has won the admiring commendation of all 
classes without regard to political affiliations. How- 
ever, it would be too much to expect the Administra- 
tion program to work the full miracle of national eco- 
nomic recovery. It is up to the people themselves to 
contribute their share. All of us will admit that normal 
employment is a difficult, if not impossible achieve- 
ment, except over a period of time. Huge relief ex- 
penditures are involved. All projects undertaken for 
public works to provide jobs and purchase raw ma- 
terials are not likely to be wholly self-liquidating. If 
the budget is to be balanced, if the credit of the na- 
tion is to be restored, it is essential that more revenue 


be forthcoming. 


LREADY taxes have reached an incidence of bur- 

den that reaches out to every individual en- 
gaged in gainful occupation. Every well-informed citi- 
zen realizes that an increase in the income-tax rate 
threatens the source of capital supply that must be re- 
lied upon to provide the new blood for economic reha- 
bilitation. Tobacco, gasoline, and amusements already 
are bearing burdens that expose them to the operation 
of the law of diminishing returns. 

The people of the United States can make no greater 
contribution to the alleviation of want, to the restora- 
tion of public credit, and to speed up economic recov- 
ery on a sound basis, than by acting immediately for 
ratification by the states of the repeal of the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment. 

The most conservative estimate of revenue to be ob- 
tained from excise taxes on malted, spirituous, and 
vinous liquors is $1,000,000,000 annually. Careful 
compilations made by the present writer, based on 
liquor excise rates in European countries, particularly 
England, would more than double this figure. Great 
Britain, with a population less than one-third of ours, 
with less per capita spending power, for several years 
has received approximately _$600,000,000 in revenue 
from the liquor traffic. 

On such a basis it would be reasonable to look for- 
ward to a revenue of $2,000,000,000 for the United 
States Treasury through the elimination of Prohibition. 

However, it is understood to be the policy of the new 
Administration to proceed in conservative fashion in 
the levy of excise taxes. There is a commendable de- 
sire to start with a rate that will provide a substantial 
increase in revenue and at the same time keep the tax 
so low that bootlegging and illicit distilling will not 
be profitable. Even by adopting such a revenue policy, 
students of the liquor problem and fiscal experts be- 
lieve that an increment of $1,000,000,000 would be 
added to national income by immediate repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the imposition of excise 
taxes along the lines indicated above. 

As an indication of what might be reasonably ex- 
pected from Repeal, it should be pertinent to examine 
some of the results of the passage of the Beer Bill. In 
this connection it should be kept in mind that this 
legislation did not become effective in any state until 
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April 7; that Virginia, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Idaho, Kansas, and South Dakota are still dry; that 
in some states sale was not permitted until late in 
May and even in June; that in others, such as Maine 
Oklahoma, Texas, and New Mexico, the effective dates 
run throughout July, August, and past the middle of 
September. 

Twenty years ago, in 1913, more than 1400 breweries 
were in operation. Up to the first of June, federal per- 
mits had been issued to only 263 breweries. Yet, in 
spite of these delays, a substantial revenue already is 
pouring into the national Treasury. Nearly $10,000,000 
was received from the beer and wine tax prior to May 
1. On the subject of prospective revenue, Mr. C. D, 
Williams, secretary of the United States Brewers Asso- 
ciation, estimates that the sale of beer during the twelve 
months’ period ending April 1, 1934, will reach 40,- 
000,000 barrels, and that the minimum for the twelve 
months ending April 1, 1935, will exceed 60,000,000 
barrels. The annual production within the next three 
or four years is expected to reach about 80,000,000 
barrels. At the present federal tax rate of five dollars 
per barrel, the brewing industry would pour into the 
Federal Treasury approximately $400,000,000 annually. 

With an output of 80,000,000 barrels, the industry 
would be consuming annually 70,000,000 bushels of 
barley and corn, fuel requirements would be in the 
neighborhood of 1,500,000 tons of coal, providing full 
time work for 3000 miners, and supplying the railroads 
of the country with approximately 200,000 carloads of 
freight. 

In addition to this, consideration should be given to 
the stimulus provided for numerous industries, hard 
wood timber for millions of barrels, maximum opera- 
tion for cooperage factories, the demand upon glass 
manufacturers for bottles and glass, with various acces- 
sories providing activity for thousands of firms, in- 
cluding maltsters, hop merchants, manufacturers of 
syrups, brewing sugars, rubber goods, brass fittings, 
faucets, grain dryers, pasteurizers, pumps, tanks, gas 
compressors—in fact numerous industries that in the 
last twelve or thirteen years have been inactive or have 
become almost obsolete. 


i VICE-PRESIDENT of the United States Brew- 
ers Association, Mr. R. A. Huber, estimates 
that the rehabilitation and equipment of existing 
plants will call for a total expenditure of about $400,- 
000,000. A report made by the senatorial commit- 
tee of the Michigan Legislature contains the state- 
ment that a “grand total of 2,000,000 persons would be 
benefited and it is estimated that 40,000 carloads of 
coal, 63,000 carloads of brewing materials, 5,000 car- 
loads of machinery and appliances”, together with 
thousands of carloads for the transportation of beer 
and grains would be added to the freight loadings of 
the nation’s railroads. 

Up to and including June 16, eleven states had rati- 
fied Repeal by overwhelming majorities. The record is 
as follows: Michigan by 3 to 1; Wisconsin 5 to 1; In- 
diana 3 to 1; Delaware 3 to 1; Wyoming 6 to 1; 
Illinois 5 to 1; Rhode Island 7 to 1; New York 8 to 1; 
Nevada 8 to 1; Massachusetts 4 to 1; while New 
Jersey elected 224 Wet delegates and only 2 Drys to 
the state constitutional convention. 

Five other states, including New Hampshire, 


Iowa, West Virginia, (Continued on page 63) 
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Shall we curtail agricultural education 
because we have a surplus of farm products? 
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EXTENSION WORK of the land-grant colleges goes far toward raising farm incomes. 


Everyone Must Eat to Live 


By RAYMOND A. PEARSON 


President of the University of Maryland; Chairman of the executive 
committee of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 


FE EW REALIZE the increasing number of barriers 
that lie between them and their food supply. 
All will admit the daily need for food, but many do 
not understand the difficulties that beset: the farmer 
in his task. Faced by perilously low prices in hard 
times, he is always threatened by forces of nature— 
drought, blight, pests—which are beyond his individual 
control. 

In the present emergency Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations are rendering a service of tre- 
mendous importance. These agencies had their in- 
ception in a period of serious national emergency, and 
their value has been most evident in succeeding periods 
of economic stress. Agricultural Colleges and Ex- 
periment Stations are essential parts of Land-Grant 
Institutions. 
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An Act signed by President Lincoln in 1862, and 
succeeding enactments by the Congress of the United 
States and by legislative bodies in all of the states, are 
responsible for the Land-Grant institutions, so named 
because of federal grants of land to assist in their 
establishment. Practically all these institutions are 
known as State Universities or State Colleges. 

Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations are 
helping to uphold the morale of American agriculture 
at a time when farmers are working under the greatest 
hardships they have experienced for many years, or 
ever. Farmers have been taught for two or three gen- 
erations that they may come to the Land-Grant insti- 
tutions for help in solving their perplexing farm prob- 
lems. They get the most practical kind of advice. 

The Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations 
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are closely connected with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and to a certain extent they serve as rep- 
resentatives of that Department in their respective 
states. Most of their work, however, is conducted as 
independent institutions. 

Activities of the Land-Grant institutions for farmers 
are chiefly of three kinds: (1) Instruction in agricul- 
ture in the form of collegiate agricultural courses, given 
at the institution; (2) Research, which is organized in 
the Experiment Stations; and (3) Extension Service, 
which means carrying information from the institution 
to the farms throughout the state. 

These institutions constitute the farmers’ front line 
of defense. Much advice is given to farmers on how 
to cope with emergencies. There are many enemies in 
the form of insects and diseases that threaten to de- 
stroy crops and animals. When the Hessian fly ap- 
peared in large numbers in a wheat-raising section, 
the farmers called on the Land-Grant institutions, and 
the information given to them was their salvation. 
This is only one of many instances illustrating the kind 
of emergency assistance that the Extension Services 
of the Land-Grant colleges stand ready and willing to 
render agriculture. 

It is not easy to forget the desperate call that came 
to a Land-Grant institution from a farmer whose crops 
literally were being eaten up by countless worms. The 
response was comparable with the response of a city 
fire department. Men who understood what to do 
were quickly on the ground. They told the farmer 
which poison to use and how to use it. The treatment 
was successful and the farmer stated in a letter that 
he would have been ruined had it not been for the 
advice from the Agricultural College. 


Burs tuberculosis, the cotton boll weevil, hog 
cholera, the San José scale on fruit trees, po- 
tato bugs, pear tree blight—these are but a few of more 
than a hundred “enemies” that farmers have to fight. 
And new enemies are appearing almost every year. New 
methods of control must be discovered and taught to 
the farmers. Some of the recent destructive pests that 
have threatened certain of our most important crops, 
and which scientists have helped the farmers to combat, 
are the European corn borer, the Mexican bean beetle, 
the Oriental fruit fly, and the Japanese beetle. There 
are others, but the battle against these enemies of 
agriculture has been particularly impressive. 

These institutions also are the farmers’ principal 
source of advice as to changes in farm plans. Some 
times it is necessary to give up a crop and to find an- 
other that is more suitable. These changes usually are 
due to conditions existing far away from the farm, and 
over which individual farmers have no control. The 
solution depends upon many scientific and economic 
factors. Knowledge regarding conditions throughout 
this country may be necessary, or even world-wide con- 
ditions may need to be known. The farmer naturally 
looks to his Land-Grant institution for help. 

The Land-Grant institutions provide popular or ex- 
tension education, as has been illustrated. Also they 
provide collegiate education for the agricultural and 
industrial classes. These groups had been conspicu- 
ously deprived of educational facilities. President 
Francis Wayland of Brown University was one of the 
first of the leading educators of the country to appre- 
ciate the need of broadening the facilities for higher 
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education so as to include the farmers and the in- 
dustrial people and their children. 

Some think that the agricultural activities of Land- 
Grant institutions are for the benefit of farmers only, 
They forget that research and instruction make it 
possible for farmers to produce higher grade products 
and purer foods, and to sell them at lower prices. They 
forget how important it is for the resident of the city 
to receive regularly his bottle of milk, loaf of bread, 
or ham and eggs. And they forget how much the con- 
sumers are interested in having pure and cheap foods. 
Educational facilities for farmers must be provided if 
these benefits are to be realized. Probably it could be 
shown that the financial advantages of agricultural edu- 
cation and research are greater for the non-farming 
citizens than for the farmers themselves. 

Some people are opposed to Government support of 
agricultural education and research because they think 
these are responsible for the presence of the so-called 
agricultural surpluses and ruinously low prices. Snap 
judgment like that may seem plausible at first, but it 
is unreasonable and unfair, and it amounts to nothing 
more nor less than an appeal for ignorance. 

Think of it! They say that farmers who work long 
hours, seven days in the week, have little vacation, and 
are producing too much. Therefore let us reduce their 
intelligence! Let us make it harder for them to pro- 
duce! Let us fix it so they will not know how to fight 
enemies of their crops and live stock, but must stand 
by helplessly and see the work of the whole year de- 
stroyed in a few hours or days. 

That kind of talk is un-American; it would be a new 
philosophy in the United States; it would reverse na- 
tional policies that have been developed ever since the 
Declaration of Independence was signed. Ignorance 
will not save us from our troubles; it will only make 
them worse. If it were not so serious, it would be 
ridiculous to hear certain supposed leaders, fortunately 
few in number, recommend ignorance to help the 
farmers, when these same leaders are making every 
effort to obtain more knowledge to help themselves. 

Educational aid is perhaps the chief reason why our 
farmers constitute a great body of independent, self- 
respecting, conservative citizens, with all that this 
means to the nation. Without this aid no farmer would 
be safe. He might be ruined in a few hours or a few 
days. His sons and daughters would not be attracted 
to his vocation, and the best of them would seek a 
livelihood elsewhere. 


HOSE who really understand the work that is 

being done by the threefold system of agricul- 
tural education developed in this country in the Land- 
Grant institutions, and understand the tremendous 
benefits accruing to all classes and pursuits by these ac- 
tivities, endorse the sentiment expressed by President 
Roosevelt when he said: “I think it would be nothing 
short of a disaster if any of this work were seriously 
curtailed. Particularly in these times, when farmers 
are having such a desperate struggle to maintain them- 
selves, I think it supremely important that they should 
have the benefit of the expert advice that colleges, ex- 
periment stations, and extension services are able to 
give them; and it is equally important that we should 
continue to hold out to their children opportunities for 
an education that will make them something more than 
field drudges.”’ 
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By Darling, in the New York Herald Tribune © 
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THE PERCH IS GETTING SHAKY GETTING A TOEHOLD 
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By Fitzpatrick, in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
PUTTING THE HEAT ON 


By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 
NATURALLY WE'RE INTERESTED 
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By Carlisle, in the Des Moines Register 


WELCOME ASSISTANCE 














By Sykes, in the 
NO SERIOUS DAMAGE New York Evening Post 
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By Fitzpatrick, 
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By Darling, in the New York Herald Tribune © 
COUNTING HER CHICKENS 
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The March of Events 


Government 
The administration recovery 
program is the Congress’ chief 
concern. 


enator Norris’ twelve-year battle for 
S$ Government operation of Muscle 
Shoals is won, and President Roosevelt’s 
plan for development of the Tennessee 
River valley is authorized, as the Execu- 
tive signs (May 18) the Muscle Shoals 
pill. A Tennessee Valley Authority, 
composed of three members, is to super- 
vise governmental production of elec- 
tricity and fertilizer at Muscle Shoals, 
build a huge storage dam at Cove Creek, 
Tennessee, and improve navigation. 
Other duties are to supervise flood con- 
trol and erect power transmission lines. 
Arthur E. Morgan, president of Antioch 
College, active in preparing the Muscle 
Shoals legislation, is appointed (May 19) 
chairman of the Valley Authority. 


SecrETARY WoopIN arranges (May 23) 
for the Government to take the first step 
in the program of permissive inflation. 
He announces that Federal Reserve Banks 
will buy, in the open market, $25,000,000 
worth of government securities. The 
purpose is to release to banks formerly 
holding the securities this amount of 
cash (presumably to be repeated each 
week) with the expectation that it will 
be used as a base for new industrial and 
commercial loans. 


ANOTHER ADMINISTRATION proposal be- 
comes law as the President signs (May 
27) the Securities bill. Designed to pro- 
tect investors, it requires that all new 
securities offered in interstate sale be 
registered with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This body must be given a 
complete financial statement of the issu- 
ing company, lists of officials and direc- 
tors and statements of proposed cut-rate 
sales and commissions. If at any time 
after the Commission has given approval 
for the securities’ sale it is found that 
false statements have been made, the 
issuer is liable to civil suits and criminal 
prosecution. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT signs (June 5) a 
retroactive congressional joint resolution 
Tepealing the “gold clause” in public and 
private obligations. Henceforth all obli- 
gations are to be paid in legal tender of 
the United States, not in gold. The 
Thomas amendment to the farm relief- 
inflation act defined all United States 
coin and currency as legal tender. Ab- 
rogation of the gold clause had been ad- 
vocated by the Executive (May 26). 


A NEw system of federal and state em- 
ployment offices, whose activities are to 
be codrdinated by the federal Govern- 
ment, is authorized in a bill approved 
(June 6) by the President. It is designed 
to facilitate the interstate placement of 
the 13,000,000 unemployed in jobs ex- 
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May |5 to June 16 


pected to follow the administration re- 
covery program. Three years before 
Senator Wagner had been unsuccessful 
in getting President Hoover’s consent to 
a bill creating the same codrdinated 
system. 


A CONFERENCE committee completes 
(June 9) its work of adjusting differ- 
ences between the Senate (May 27) and 
House (June 5) railroad relief bills, and 
only the Executive’s signature is neces- 
sary to make the bill law. As suggested 


Ee 
The March to Repeal 


Eleven states, all those which have 
thus far voted, have favored adop- 





tion of the proposed Twenty-first 
Amendment. This month's additions: 
Wivonniltgins 26 cnccx cms eet May 15 
New Jersey.............. : ..May 16 
Nave. Vorkte sh hee May 23 
Welawaiee ck loses s sadesen May 27 
INEOVGOOE sco Fae ece ae May 27 
Ailistctinmer set ie onl ay June 5 
CCICHC ieee eee ere June 6 
Massachusetts ............. June 13 


Other states scheduled to vote be- 
fore July I: Connnecticut, lowa, New 
Hampshire, California, West Virginia. 





by the President, it creates the office of 
Federal Coérdinator of Transportation, 
who will work with regional committees 
representing eastern, western, and south- 
ern railroads. Anti-trust laws are to be 
set aside whenever the Coérdinator finds 
that operating economies can be effected 
by eliminating duplication of services. 
He may promote financial reorganization 
to reduce fixed charges, and is to assist 
in preparing plans for a permanent pro- 
gram to solve transportation problems. 


A CONFERENCE committee’s work in re- 
conciling House and Senate Home Loan 
bills receives final Congressional approval 
(June 9) and is sent to the White House 
for signature. A Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation is set up and capitalized 
at $200,000,000. Four per cent. bonds, 
interest guaranteed by the Government, 
are to be issued to the amount of $2,000,- 
000,000. The Corporation is to negotiate 
with mortgage holders for reductions in 
principal, exchange the new bonds for 
the reduced mortgage, and reduce inter- 
est rates which the mortgagee must pay 
the Corporation. Mortgaged homes 
valued at not more than $20,000 are 
eligible. 


PRESIDENT RoosEvELT sends Congress 


(June 10) a plan.for regrouping govern- 
mental departments, at an estimated an- 
nual saving of $25,000,000; but a bloc of 
insurgent Senators refuses to accept the 
recommendations without detailed study. 
Their demand for time holds up final ac- 
tion on the remainder of the recovery 
program and wrecks the administration 
plan to secure adjournment before the 
opening of the Economic Conference in 
London. 


Two WEEKS’ worK in reconciling House 
and Senate banking bills ends (June 13) 
as both bodies approve the conference 
report on the Glass-Steagall Banking 
Reform bill and send it to the President. 
Deposit insurance would be made by 
establishing, in January, 1934—or earlier 
if the President so directs—a $500,000,000 
fund in which sound banks could partici- 
pate. Deposits of less than $2500 would 
immediately be insured 100 per cent; and 
after six months the $2500 would be 
raised to $10,000—with larger deposits 
receiving less than the 100 per cent guar- 
antee. An equally important feature of 
the bill is that requiring all participating 
banks to become members of the Federal 
Reserve System by July, 1936. State- 
wide branch banking would be permit- 
ted for national banks in states which 
allow it. A further provision is that 
banks must divorce security affiliates. 


ONE OF THE most far-reaching pieces of 
legislation in the recovery program ad- 
vances to completion (June 13) as 
House and Senate end Congressional 
action on the Industrial Recovery bill. 
As urged by the President, it falls in 
two sections. One provides the Execu- 
tive with authority to codperate with 
trade associations of industries to con- 
trol production, eliminate unfair compe- 
tition, relieve unemployment, and im- 
prove work standards. He is permitted to 
use any of several methods to thus “re- 
habilitate industry and to conserve 
natural resources”. Section two provides 
for a $3,300,000,000 program of codrdi- 
nated public works construction. Projects 
are to run from building bridges to air- 
planes. Funds are to come from the 
treasury and be paid back through an- 
nual taxes raised by levies on corporate 
stock, application of income tax rates to 
dividends, increased gasoline taxes, and 
a strengthening of the tax structure to 
prevent loopholes. A conference com- 
mittee had ended the House attempt to 
raise income taxes, and the Senate at- 
tempt to eliminate tax-exempt govern- 
ment bonds. General Hugh S. Johnson— 
soldier, lawyer, and manufacturer—is to 
be Industrial Administrator; and Col- 
onel George R. Spaulding—an authority 
on river and harbor improvements—is 
named Public Works Administrator. 


Money to start the recovery program 


is provided in the fourth Deficiency bill, 
which the Senate passes (June 13) and 
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sends to conference with a slightly 
different House bill. 


CONGRESSIONAL insistence results in a 
$100,000,000 addition to the veteran’s item 
in the independent offices appropriation 
bill. Immediately after its midnight pas- 
sage (June 15), Congress adjourns. 


Tue Unirep States Treasury, ready to 
receive regular installments on war 
debts due from abroad (June 15), re- 
ceives instead partial payments from 
Great Britain, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. 
Finland pays in full. France, Belgium, 
Rumania and Poland are among the 
nations which default. 


Economic Conference 


French, English, and Ameri- 
can objectives . . . Forbidden 
war debts to the fore. 


HE House or Commons hears Neville 

Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and head of the British delega- 
tion, define his government’s London 
objectives (June 2). They are: to raise 
world price levels by planning for pro- 
duction and trade, rather than by credit 
and currency manipulation; ultimate 
restoration of the gold standard, at a 
new parity if necessary, meanwhile pro- 
tecting currencies from violent fluctua- 
tions; abolition or lowering of world 
trade barriers. 


Secretary Hutt, bound for the Confer- 
ence, outlines American hopes (June 7): 
(1) That principal commercial nations 
Wisi agro? to currency stabilization at an 
established ratio. (2) An agreement to 
reduce all trade barriers, meanwhile re- 
moving exchange, quota, and licensing 
restrictions. (3) That other nations will 
join the United States in artificial ma- 
nipulation of commodity prices upwards. 
Besides Secretary Hull, other official 
American delegates are Senator Key 
Pittman of Nevada, Representative S. D. 
McReynolds of Tennessee, Senator James 
Couzens of Michigan, and former Gov- 
ernor James Cox of Ohio. 


PREMIER DALADIER advises the French 
Chamber of Deputies of the country’s 
objectives (June 9). Other countries are 
to be urged to rejoin France on the gold 
standard, meanwhile stabilizing their 
currencies at an appropriate level. Close 
codperation is to be asked among central 
banks, but no artificial distribution of 
gold stocks. France also seeks a rise in 
commodity prices; a system of preferen- 
tial tarifs; a program of international 
public works; French adherence to the 
forty-hour week, if other countries will 
join the movement. 


War bvEBTS, specifically barred by the 
United States from discussion at the 
World Economic and Monetary Confer- 
ence, bound into the open at the first 
session (June 12). Following King 


George’s welcoming address to the 168 
delegates of sixty-six nations, Ramsay 
MacDonald, chairman of the Conference, 
says that the war debts “must be taken 
up without delay by the nations con- 
cerned.” 
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War and Peace 


The Roosevelt message ... 
Hitler speaks for Germany... 
Peace in China .. . Four- 
power pact. 
peng Dats and economic—is urged 
on the world in a message from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the heads of fifty-four 
nations (May 16). America hopes “that 
peace may be assured through practical 
meaures of disarmament and that all of 
us may carry to victory our common 
struggle against economic chaos”. Pre- 
liminary to a general non-aggression 
treaty and abolition of offensive weapons, 
he suggests that the Geneva Conference 
use the MacDonald disarmament plan as 
a basis of discussion. President Roose- 
velt’s message, delivered almost without 
warning, is considered by many a sug- 
gestion to Adolf Hitler that he modify 
his recent attitude in foreign affairs. 


SPEAKING to the Reichstag, which he 
had recalled from adjournment for the 
occasion, Chancellor Hitler outlines (May 
17) Germany’s foreign policy. Germany 
is in accord, he says, with President 
Roosevelt’s message. She demands equal- 
ity with other nations, but is willing to 
achieve it through letting others disarm 
rather than rearming herself. His speech 
is marked by an unusual conciliatory 
tone, but contains the open threat that 
the nation will have to withdraw from a 
League of Nations that does not grant 
rights of equaiity in all things. 


More THAN a year of fighting is appar- 
ently at an end as Peru and Colombia 
sign a truce (May 25) over the dispute 
centering about Leticia, on the Amazon 
River. The truce follows terms urged 
by the League, and provides that the 
territory be turned over to a commission 
of three members for final settlement. 
Colombian troops would be used as in- 
ternational troops during negotiations. 


CHINA AND JAPAN sign (May 31) a truce 
ending warfare in northern China. Terms 
call for a neutral zone extending from a 
point near Peiping—evacuated (May 22) 
by Chinese troops—north to the Great 
Wall. Chinese civil police are to patrol 
the area under Japanese guidance, but 
Japanese troops are to withdraw. Po- 
litical provisions, questions of indemnity, 
and questions concerning Manchukuo 
are to be arranged by direct negotiations 
between the two governments. 


THE GENEVA Disarmament Conference 
recesses (June 1) until not later than 
July 3. In the interim, a steering com- 
mittee is to search for a compromise 
plan for ‘supervising disarmament proc- 
esses called for in the MacDonald plan, 
and to draw up a proposed army limita- 
tion treaty. Earlier in the session, Nor- 
man H. Davis had said that the United 
States would be willing to consult in 
threats of war and to refrain from tak- 
ing any actions that would defeat con- 
certed peace action of other powers. 


In Rome (June 7), Premier Mussolini 
announces that Italy, France, Germany, 
and England have signed, subject to rati- 
fication by their respective parliaments, 
the Four-Power Treaty which he sug- 





gested late in March. It provides that 
for ten years the four nations will col- 
laborate in considering treaty revision 
(within the League framework), in soly- 
ing economic problems, and in a disar- 
mament conference, should Geneva fail, 


Other Nations 


Spain's religion . . . Ger. 
many and Austria.,, 
Cuba's reforms. 


S PAIN, which since the last years of the 
monarchy has been gradually break- 
ing away from Catholic control, makes 
the last break (May 17). The Cortes 
votes to nationalize $500,000,000 worth of 
church property and treasure, prevent 
monks and nuns from teaching in public 
schools, and to put the Government in 
control of all church activities. By the 
end of this year, the Government an- 
nounces, the 80,000 Catholic instructors 
of 500,000 school children will have been 
replaced by civil employees. 


CHANCELLOR Hitter’s heralded four- 
year plan for German recovery is pub- 
lished (June 1). It is based on a $415,- 
000,000 extension of government credit. 
This amount will be used for a public 
works program, agricultural relief, to 
subsidize new marriages, and to increase 
employment of women servants by low- 
ering income taxes in homes hiring do- 
mestic help. This last is avowedly an 
attempt to get women out of industry. 


As AN ANSWER to critics of his régime, 
President Machado urges the Cuban 
Congress (June 7) to begin immediate 
work on constitutional reform. He es- 
pecially urges that the office of Vice- 
President be reéstablished and filled at 
once, thus giving rise to speculation that 
he may consider leaving office before the 
end of his term in 1935. 


Wuat Austria had alleged to be an 
attempt of Hitlerian Germany to sponsor 
Nazi influence in Austria causes the ex- 
pulsion of Hitler’s chief representative 
from Austria, and the retaliatory expul- 
sion of an Austrian press attaché from 
Germany (June 15). Friction between 
the two countries is known to worry 
Premier Mussolini, Premier Daladier, 
and Prime Minister MacDonald. 


Business 


World Fair . . . Business up 
. « . Treasury issue with no 
gold clause. 


B EARING a message from President Roose- 
velt, Postmaster General James A. 
Farley delivers the opening address at 
Chicago’s Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion (May 27). 


Secretary of Commerce Roper pub- 
lishes (May 31) replies to a question- 
naire he had submitted to twenty-four 
national business and trade associations. 
A widespread upturn in business is in- 
dicated by the answers to his questions 
concerning employment, production, sales, 
and prices. A week later, the New York 
stock exchange announces that since 
March 1 the total value of all listed 
stocks has increased $12,773,000,000. 

Continued on page 63 
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In Codperation with the American Civic Association 


Bringing the Stars to New York 


W::: ONE of us is not 
curious about the won- 


ders of the universe? Even the cliff- 
dwelling New Yorker, accustomed to 
glimpse a star or two in a slice of mid- 
night sky, will rush to a sky-scraping 
roof top on the expectation of seeing a 
comet, an eclipse, or the _ shooting 
streamers of the Northern Lights. That 
is why the American Museum of Nat- 
ural history feels it is justified at this 
time in adding a $715,000 planetarium 
to the group of buildings it now main- 
tains for the advancement of science 
and education in New York City. Trus- 
tees of the museum are convinced that 
Greater New York, with its 7,000,000 
inhabitants, its throngs of daily com- 
muters from New Jersey, Long Island, 
and Westchester, and its thousands of 
visitors from all parts of the world, 
will support such an institution. 

The trustees have wanted a plane- 
tarium ever since 1925, when the first 
building of its kind was opened at 
Munich, Germany. The modern plane- 
tarium, result of years of labor on the 
part of Dr. Oskar von Miller of Munich 
and scientists of the Zeiss Optical 
Works at Jena, contains a delicate in- 
strument which projects images of the 
heavenly bodies on the inner surface 
of a dome. At the turn of a lever suns 
rise and set, comets leap across the sky, 
and the stars assume the positions they 
held at any one time in history. 

Dr. Clyde Fisher, astronomer of the 
American Museum, visited Munich in 
1925 and returned to New York filled 
with enthusiasm. Here was an inven- 
tion at once a marvelous spectacle and 
the greatest aid to visual education in 
recent years. Why should not the 
1,000,000 school children of New York, 
as well as the thousands of adult citi- 
zens who crave an understanding of 
the mysteries of the stars, have an op- 
portunity to learn through this im- 
proved medium? 

As a result of Dr. Fisher’s report, 
the trustees made plans to erect a 
planetarium in connection with the 
museum. When a project of the kind 
is undertaken in New York, usually a 
generous donor steps forward to supply 
necessary funds. During the years 
which followed, however, all gifts had 
to be applied to the completion of im- 
portant work already under’ way. 


There is the Roosevelt Memorial con- 
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THIS SKETCH of. a planetarium shows the scientist in the center of the ring manipulating 
machinery which projects images of the heavenly bodies on the inner surface of the dome. 
The audience, entering at the right, is seated in the space reserved outside the ring. 


taining exhibits of the natural history 
of New York State, which will open in 
October; the Akeley African Hall of 
specimens from veldt and jungle, also 
nearing completion; the Whitney Hall 
of Birds to be ready for visitors early 
in 1934; and the recently opened Hall 
of Ocean Life. 

Last January, Henry Fairfield Os- 
born, noted scientist and for twenty- 
five years president of the museum, 
resigned his office to devote all of his 
time to scientific work. In his place 
the trustees elected one of their 
younger members, F. Trubee Davison. 
Mr. Davison is well known for his po- 
litical career: four years in the Assem- 
bly of New York State and six years as 
Assistant Secretary of War at Wash- 
ington. He protested that he is not a 
scientist. But the trustees felt that a 
good organizer, and one who has had 
so keen an appreciation of science and 
interest in the museum since boyhood, 
could fill the presidency well at this 
time. One of Mr. Davison’s first acts 
as president was to revive the subject 
of a planetarium and to consider means 
of financing the undertaking. A self- 
liquidating, and self-sustaining scheme 
was evolved. 

It is estimated that a planetarium will 
cost $715,000. Annual upkeep will 
amount to about $130,740. By charging 
an admission fee of 25 cents to all visi- 
tors save school children, it is esti- 
mated that yearly receipts will amout 
to $300,000. This figure was arrived at 
after careful study of similar projects 
abroad. There are fifteen planetariums 
in the world—one in Chicago and the 
others in Europe. Said Mr. Davison in 
presenting his plans: “The planetarium 











in Stockholm was established in 1930 
and paid for itself in four and a half 
months. The Moscow planetarium was 
visited by more than a half million 
people in nine months and in the 
course of a year it took in 48,000 rubles 
($24,000) in excess of operating costs. 
A graphic illustration of their popu- 
larity is found in the fact that since 
the first of these planetariums was es- 
tablished, in 1925, they have been 
visited by nearly 6,000,000 people”. 

If you subtract the estimated operat- 
ing costs from the estimated receipts as 
quoted above you will find that a large 
profit results. This money will be used 
to pay interest at 44% per cent. on 25- 
year bonds, and to liquidate the loan. 
It is proposed to borrow the $715,000 on 
these terms from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 


HE BUILDING will be located on 

municipal ground in the Cen- 
tral Park West side of the museum 
group. Work will start as soon as 
the money is forthcoming and it is 
hoped that New Yorkers may go star 
gazing as early as the summer of 
1934. 

Just what will the visitor see at the 
planetarium? The building itself some- 
what resembles an Eskimo’s igloo. It 
will be a two story and basement 
structure with a dome-shaped roof. 
On the first floor there will be an audi- 
torium for lectures to audiences wait- 
ing to go into the planetarium and 
space for astronomical exhibits. The 
second floor will contain the planeta- 
rium proper. This hall and its use have 
been adequately described by President 
Davison. Said he: 
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“A planetarium is an auditorium 
covered by a ceiling which is hemi- 
spherical in shape. The one we hope 
te build will have a diameter of about 
seventy feet. On this ceiling which 
will rise from the walls like an in- 
verted bowl, the various constellations 
of the sky will be thrown by a machine 
which registers with graphic clarity, 
mathematical precision, and _ scientific 
accuracy the positions and travels of 
the 6,000 heavenly bodies visible to the 
naked eye. 

“In other words, the inverted bowl 
becomes a stage where the tremendous 
drama of the heavens, with an all-star 
cast, is presented in the short span of 
an hour for audiences that may run as 
high as 600. Each presentation will be 
accompanied by a lecture on astron- 
omy, because a planetarium is at once 
a school, a theater, and a motion pic- 
ture, where man, through a few con- 
trols on a complicated machine, can 
tamper with the universe. He can stop 
the stars on their journey; he can turn 
back the hands of time; he can travel 
through a million tomorrows with the 
speed of light, hurl comets across the 
heavens or bombard space with me- 
teors.” 

The American Museum of Natural 
History was established in 1869. Its 
first president was a wealthy merchant, 
John David Wolfe, and early treasures 
were shown on the upper floors of the 
old brown arsenal building at Fifth 
Avenue and 68th Street, near the Cen- 
tral Park Zoo. The present buildings 
are located at Central Park West and 
77th Street. Funds for running ex- 
penses — instruction, expeditions, new 
specimens, publications, ete——come from 
several sources: membership dues, do- 
nations, state grants, and gifts from the 
city. In return the museum maintains 
the exhibits free of charge to all comers 
and an extensive educational program. 


Municipal Development 
Council in Philadelphia 


HILADELPHIA architects have taken 

definite steps toward reconstruction, 
housing, and rehabilitation in their city 
by forming the Architects’ Municipal 
Development Council. This consists of 
a codrdinating and directing committee 
of five, with an allied group of twenty- 
five practising architects, all members of 
the American Institute of Architects. 
Associated with the council as a tech- 
nical advisory committee is a_ select 
group of leaders in the professional and 
business world. The experience and ad- 
vice of these men in the related portions 
of the program will be of great benefit 
to the city. Study of the needs of Phil- 
adelphia is under way. The work will be 
pressed during the summer in the hope 
that some definite recommendations will 
be ready by fall. 

The committee believes that while it 
is desirable to create work with as little 
delay as possible, the real problem can- 
not be met by picking out a spot, here 
and there, for demolition, reconstruction, 
or modernization. A well-studied policy 
of improvement is necessary for a per- 
manent and lasting foundation before 
rehabilitation can be undertaken. It is 
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to protect Philadelphia from the danger 
of too-hasty action that the committee 
has been formed. 

Philadelphia architects feel strongly 
that rehabilitation is the most definite 
step which can be taken in any revival 
of the building industry and its allied 


business interests. It is this belief that 
has led the committee to lend its efforts 
to the development of a constructive 
program which will avoid the overbuild- 
ing of any one type of structure, or mov- 
ing occupants from good existing build- 
ings to new. 


The Conference 
in a Museum 


“ype new Geological Museum was 
completed just in time to be used for 
meetings of the World Economic Confer- 
ence, now in session. The museum is a 
beautiful white stone building standing 
in a quiet garden in South Kensington. 
Nothing about the interior is suggestive 
of the fossils which are to be housed 
there after the conference adjourns. 
Modern simplicity of design, light pro- 
vided by ample window space, and the 
cheerful color of the walls are outstand- 
ing features of the spacious rooms. 

Walls ofthe conference chamber are 
tinted a pale green. The only furniture 
is the rows of little green desks and 
chairs now occupied by delegates of the 
sixty-six nations. A piatform for speak- 
ers stands at one end of the room. 


Relief Camp for 
Jobless Women 


| pine MARKED the beginning of an ex- 
periment in relief camping for job- 
less women. The first camp, located on 
Lake Tiorati, Palisades Interstate Park, 
New York, was loaned for the purpose 
by the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Seventeen women—stenograph- 
ers, clerks, factory workers, and sales- 
women—who had been seeking jobs for 
many months, were the first contingent 
to arrive in camp. In all 200 persons 
can be accommodated and it is expected 
that the quota will be filled in July. 

For a few weeks rest and relaxation 
are the order of the day for new camp- 
ers. Regular camp activities under 
leadership—swimming, hiking, tennis— 
are provided. Vocational training will 
be introduced as soon as routine has 
been well organized. 

Camp Tera is sponsored by Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who suggested 
the idea, and by Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins. Expenses are paid by 
the State Temporary Relief Administra- 
tion, which handles state and federal 
relief funds in New York. 


e@ e Sr. Pavt’s’ magnificent new 
seventeen-story court-house and city 
hall has proved its economy to the tax- 
payers of the city. It is part of the re- 
planning project being carried out step 
by step in accordance with plans for 
Capitol approaches made by Cass Gil- 
bert. All construction and reconstruc- 
tion projects are designed to preserve 
the individualism of the city and its 
historic background. 


REVIEW 





e ¢ Tue Maine LEGISLATURE recently 
passed two bills which should have an 
important effect on the roadside beauty 
of that state. One bill places automobile 
junk yards in the category of public 
nuisances, and the other provides for 
the services of a landscape architect in 
the State Highway Department. Every 
New England state now includes a su- 
pervising landscape architect in its high- 
way department. 


© © Durinc the past two years prop- 
erty owners have brought pressure to 
bear to modify zoning regulations in 
many communities. Mindful of the slow 
process of building up restrictions, and 
of the ease with which good results may 
be nullified, Cincinnati has steadfastly 
defended her zoning laws against un- 
justifiable encroachment. Only one of 
eight proposed amendments to the zon- 
ing ordinance was passed last year, and 
that with the consent of the City Plan 
Commission. In the end this care will 
preserve many thousands of dollars 
worth of value to owners of property 
and to the public at large. 


Century of Progress 
Sidelights 


@ © Cnicaco is the favorite conven- 
tion city for 1933. Of the 2634 national 
organizations which hold annual meet- 
ings in the United States, more than 
1000 will convene in the Century of 
Progress city. During the months of 
July and August alone accommodations 
have been reserved for thousands of 
delegates attending 175 conventions. 
The magnet this year is, of course, the 
World Fair. In spite of the influx hotel 
men announce that lodgings will not be 
filled to capacity. 


@ ¢ Visitors to the Hall of States are 
invited to rest in deep cushioned chairs 
to watch Minnesota’s passing shows. 
There are three exhibits. The first is 
a moving curtain telling the history of 
the state from 1680 to date. The second 
curtain gives a series of pictures of the 
commercial history of the state. Lastly 
there is a moving picture of the hunt- 
ing, fishing, and resort life of Minnesota. 


© ¢ TuHOosE interested in prize farm 
stock are fascinated by the exhibition of 
domestic animals at Chicago. E. K. 
Maulsby of Des Moines, Iowa, offers 
$500 to anyone who can show a larger 
cow than the one he presents at the fair. 
Fred Pabst, Milwaukee brewer, is the 
owner of a champion Holstein which 
produces more than fifty pounds of 
milk a day. Swift & Co., Chicago pack- 
ers, proudly display “Big Ben”, 2600- 
pound gelding which stands eighteen 
hands, or more than six feet, high. Near 
Big Ben is stabled the smallest Shetland, 
a twenty-six inch, 125-pound, pony. 


@ e¢ Junior Farr Tours have been 
arranged for the convenience of parents 
who want their children to see the Chi- 
cago Fair, but who themselves want to 
concentrate on its serious aspects. These 
tours visit the high spots of the fair. 
Guides have been recruited from child 
education departments of the universities. 
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Views of World Affairs 


Can the London 
Conference Succeed? 


By Viscount Snowden, 


From "Barron's’. 


ence can overcome the obstacles 

which have hindered international 

codperation hitherto, it will do no 
more than repeat platitudinous resolu- 
tions which will be thrown into the 
wastepaper basket by the governments 
represented at the conference. 

The cause of past failures is clear. 
Nations are still obsessed by an economic 
nationalism. They try to confine the 
economic unit within the boundary of 
the political unit. That cannot be done 
without grave injury to the nations 
separately and to the world generally. 

This policy of maintaining the eco- 
nomic unit within political boundaries 
finds its expression in protection by 
tariffs and other methods of restricting 
trade with other countries. It is this 
economic nationalism which is not only 
the main, and, indeed, one might say al- 
most the whole, cause of the world trade 
situation, but is the great difficulty in the 
way of removing the causes. . 

Tariffs, quotas, and other methods of 
trade restriction are the root cause of 
world depression. Their purpose is to 
prevent nations from trading with one 
another, and in that object they have 
been eminently successful. 

Unless the World Economic Confer- 
ence succeeds in removing the obstacles 
to the free flow of international com- 
merce it will achieve nothing. Whole- 
sale prices, credit, and currency are all 
subsidiary to the question of trade bar- 
riers. Prices have fallen because coun- 
tries are prevented by trade barriers 
from selling their goods. Get them a 
market for their goods, and prices may 
be left to find their economic level. 

Talk of increased credit facilities is 
just nonsense when business men are 
prevented from doing trade with the 
capital resources they already possess. 
There is at present no restriction of 
credit for business which offers a profit- 
able return. Open up the world mar- 
kets, and plenty of credit will be forth- 
coming for an expanding and profitable 
trade. So it is with exchange and cur- 
rency problems. These are the result 
and not the cause of trade depression. 
With the free flow of international com- 
merce the exchanges will find their true 
relationships. 

In times of trade depression there is 
always a recrudescence of crank mone- 
tary theories, the advocates of which at- 
tribute all our trade difficulties to mone- 
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tary policy. An international 
monetary standard is not only de- 
sirable but also necessary for the 
efficient working of the interna- 
tional exchanges, and the confer- 
ence will certainly give attention 
to this question. As the report of 
the Committee of Experts says, 
“in the absence of any other gen- 
erally acceptable standard the con- 
ference will have to consider how 
the conditions of a successful res- 
toration of a free gold standard 














can be fulfilled”. 

On this matter the conference 
ought to be able to come to an 
agreement. But any reformed 
monetary standard will depend for its 
effectiveness on the willingness of all 
countries to play the game. 

There is a real danger, and the present 
internal policy of the United States gives 
support to this fear, that some countries, 
in order to find an easy way out of their 
difficulties, may adopt an unsound mone- 
tary policy. Inflation is always a temp- 
tation to an embarrassed country. It 
may give for a time the appearance of 
revived prosperity, but it will soon bring 
the natural reaction. Like all dope, it 
leaves the body in a more enfeebled 
condition when the first effect has 
passed. ... 

I hope I am not unduly pessimistic 
about the outcome of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference. With an experience 
of three International Financial Confer- 
ences I fully realize the difficulties the 
coming conference will encounter. It 
would be a miracle if 2000 persons, 
drawn from 66 different countries, could 
reach substantial agreement on the mea- 
sures to be adopted to restore prosperity. 

But if the delegates are impressed by 
the urgency of the problem, and inspired 
by a determination to find at least a par- 
tial remedy, the miracle may happen. 


Mussolini, the 
Peacemaker 


By Anne O'Hare McCormick, 
From the New York "Times”. 


On June 7, three days after the au- 
thor’s interview with Premier Mussolini, 
part of which is printed below, the four- 
power pact was signed. 


Fe yong the past ten years I have seen 
the Fascist chief in many réles in 
his versatile répertoire. Talking to him 
tonight at the end of a day when his 
plan encountered fresh obstacles, I saw 
him for the first time in his new char- 
acter as the anxious peacemaker of Eu- 
rope. Mussolini, the conciliator, is no 


By Kirby, in the World-Telegram 
HOPE THE BRAKES WORK 


longer the flaming captain who headed 
the young armies of blackshirts in the 
march on Rome. Rather, he is the sober 
statesman, striving to calm and reassure 
panicky nations on the continent which 
are as jumpy as a man with a toothache. 

Inflexible, he has become flexible. 
Stentor has become Europe’s voice of 
reason. This is Mussolini’s great persua- 
sion. He is visibly weighed down by the 
responsibility of a ruler in the moment 
he feels to be most crucial since the 
World War. 

No one who meets him today can 
doubt his sincere conversion to the cause 
of world peace. Softly, with a kind of 
sad solemnity, he asserts that collabora- 
tion between the victors and vanquished 
is the only way Europe can be saved. 


pega though it is by negotiations, 
the four-power pact still is the 
Mussolini plan to insure a_ definite 
period of armistice among the great 
powers while they work out a gradual 
reduction and equalization of arma- 
ments. This represents a solution of 
what remains of the central conflict 
in Europe, now aggravated by recent 
events. It is a new assertion of the 
principle of solidarity, symbolized by 
Geneva, Locarno, Lausanne, the Briand- 
Kellogg pact, the Stimson doctrine and 
by a long series of unfruitful but in- 
domitable gestures of peace. 

In the view of the Italian Government 
such an agreement for consideration and 
codperation is the sole alternative to the 
division of Europe into two armed 
camps, moving swiftly and inevitably to 
war. Italy might easily have taken 
sides with France against Germany. Or 
she might have made common cause 
with Germany against France. She chose 
the more difficult but also the safer 
course of working for a common front 
on both banks of the Rhine. 

This move would prevent a renewal 
of the traditional policy of balance of 
power. In the recent confused situation 
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in Central Europe, Italy fulfilled that 
balance. That is why the direction she 
takes has large international importance. 
It is in this sense that Premier Musso- 
lini is frequently described as the key 
man of Europe. . 

The European situation is palpably im- 
proved (since March), partly because of 
the initiative and intervention of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, partly because of the 
better atmosphere created by the con- 
versations leading up to the four-power 
pact and partly because of the unex- 
pectedly moderate line taken by Chan- 
cellor Hitler in his foreign policy. 

Credit for the toning down of the 
speech in the Reichstag is generally ac- 
corded to President Roosevelt’s open let- 
ter to the rulers of the world, but here 
it is noted that Hitler’s pronouncement 
was full of echoes of Premier Mussolini. 

There are reports of telegrams from 
Rome to Berlin, followed by the visits 
here of Herman Wilhelm Goering, Ger- 
man Minister of Aviation, and Vice- 
Chancellor Franz von Papen, and their 
return to the Fatherland, primed with 
sobering advice. 

At any rate, Premier Mussolini’s own 
attitude has become increasingly con- 
ciliatory since the rise to power of the 
German Fascists. For two years the 
Italian Government has codperated with 
the League of Nations. Since last Octo- 
ber it may be said to have taken the 
lead in the movement for European 
reconciliation. Since March it has re- 
doubled efforts to find a formula to end 
war. This may result from a sense of 
responsibility for a world in which 
fascism has spread... . 


1GNoR Musso.in1 is absorbed 
with the international scene. 
His problems are not domestic. His gov- 
ernment is stronger than ever and his 
power and popularity were never 
greater. Italy has broken the force of 
the depression with a vast program of 
public works which have given the 
people facilities they never had before: 
roads and reclaimed land, schools and 
electrified railways, parks and suburban 
housing. 

He has the attitude of a man who sur- 
veys a disorganized and chaotic world 
and sighs to give it order and discipline. 
He observes what seems to him an in- 
evitable tendency of all countries toward 
some form of fascism. He observes with 
lively interest what he calls “revolution” 
in the United States. 

“The whole world is in revolution,” 
he said. “Events themselves are a tre- 
mendous force pushing us on like some 
implacable will. Your new plan for co- 
ordination of industry follows precisely 
the lines of our codperation. It is in- 
evitable that the complex social and eco- 
nomic problems of today should force 
a new order—neither capital in control 
nor labor in control, but both in proper 
balance, with the State as the program. 
Dictatorships are inevitable. 

“The best Parliament cannot govern 
in a time like this”, he went on. “They 
represent only themselves. What would 
happen to a ship in a tempest if it were 
not directed by a single captain? Fas- 
cism is an invention resulting from the 
necessity for modern apparatus for gov- 
ernment. I venture to say that the crisis 
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the world suffers will never be resolved 
until national governments are ration- 
alized, renovated and made directly re- 
sponsible. 

“How can you negotiate with a row 
of ninepins, always bobbing up and 
down?” he asked. “The difficulty with 
the World Economic Conference is that 
it will assemble 2,000 delegates. Another 
Congress! Yet some time, somehow we 
must succeed, because the profound 
questions today are international. 
marches in its fashion. It feels itself. 
But neither this poor country nor the 
richest can march very far all alone.” 


America's New 
World Policy 


By James T. Shotwell from the 
"Herald Tribune Magazine”. 

HE OUTSTANDING PROBLEM in our foreign 

relations today is how to bring Amer- 
ican support to the movement toward 
political and economic confidence with- 
out becoming too deeply involved in the 
affairs of other nations. It is not to be 
expected that this adjustment can be 
worked out in any single conference or 
by any single administration. Fortun- 
ately, the world of credit does not de- 
mand so much as this of the intelligence 
of nations or of governments. Credit 
rests upon faith as well as upon achieve- 
ments, and if it can be clearly seen that 
America and Europe are working con- 
structively at the problem, that faith 
which has carried the world along in the 
past will guarantee the future while we 
slowly realize it. 

The greatest problem created by the 
Treaty of Versailles was not the Polish 
Corridor but the fact that a place had 
to be found on the old map of Europe 
for new nations. Thus many questions 
which were formerly matters of domes- 
tic policy within great empires were 
transferred to the arena of international 
debate, an arena in which war had been 
the supreme arbitrator throughout his- 
tory. Thus the bases of European sta- 
bility were largely transferred from the 
technique of parliaments and represen- 
tative governments to that of diplomacy. 
The details of these European problems 
are for Europe to solve, but the condi- 
tions which make possible that solution 
depend upon the growth of the alterna- 
tives for war—arbitration, conciliation 
and conference—which it is the common 
interest of nations to strengthen and de- 
velop. And this process is one in which 
America can take its share without un- 
due involvement if it learn the lessons 
of the last twelve years. 

The proposals which the American 
government has made in Geneva have 
been drafted in the light of this experi- 
ence, making provision against our be- 
ing drawn against our will into the in- 
timate affairs of Europe by reserving 
freedom of action on specific questions, 
but reassuring Europe by stating that 
we will not become the accomplice of 
any nation which chooses war as the in- 
strument of its policy in violation of the 
Kellogg-Briand pact. 

It is true that this marks a change in 
international law, but the change took 
place when the Kellogg-Briand pact was 
ratified, not when its conclusions were 
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applied in the declaration made by Mr, 
Norman Davis. It is not “putting teeth 
into the pact” to refuse to help thé ag- 
gressor; it is simply living up to its im. 
plied obligations. For when war ceased 
to be the legitimate instrument of na. 
tional policy then neutrality ceased to 
remain on its old time basis. For ney- 
trality has meant not merely standing 
apart from a conflict; it has meant re- 
maining on friendly terms with the 
belligerents, equally friendly terms with 
both and all, no matter what the justice 
of their case so long as it did not in- 
fringe the rights of others. The Briand- 
Kellogg pact denied the legitimacy of 
impartial friendship of neutrals with 
belligerents, stating as a general prin- 
ciple that the violator should be denied 
the benefits of that treaty. And the 
benefits were none other than the guar- 
anty of continued friendship. 

So long as neutrality remains on its 
old basis, the movement for disarma- 
ment can never be a reality; for if the 
neutral world were to be free to make 
itself the arsenal of those at war by ship- 
ment of munitions, the formal limita- 
tion of arms production would never 
cover more than a fraction of its aims, 

But an arms embargo is futile unless 
it is generally accepted by the nations 
which manufacture arms, for without 
such agreement for common action any 
one nation that denies itself the right 
to supply munitions simply injures its 
own trade while others step in to profit 
from it. That is why consultation among 
nations is an essential before this self- 
denying ordinance takes effect. These 
two things—consultation and a readiness 
to renounce its neutral right to aid an 
aggressor—are what the United States 
has now proposed to do. 

It is true that they involve a limita- 
tion on the absolute freedom of action 
of a sovereign state. But to maintain 
absolute freedom of action means giving 
up hope of the recovery of the condi- 
tions of political confidence upon which 
rests the credit structure of the world. 
The choice has to be made, and is be- 
ing made in these fateful weeks. 


Germany Looks 
to Hitler 


By Sir Evelyn Wrench from 
the (English) "Spectator". 
OR BETTER or worse Naziism has cap- 
tured the imagination of the country. 
Hitler today occupies a position in Ger- 
many similar to that of Mussolini in 
Italy, or Masaryk in Czechoslovakia. He 
is the national idol. His photograph, like 
that of Lenin in Russia, is everywhere. 
Postcards of the Chancellor in uniform, 
in Tyrolian clothes, in top hat and tail 
coat seated on the veranda of his Ba- 
varian home with his sister, by the road- 
side talking to humble folk, hang in 
every shop window. In photographic 
shops little books, the size of a visiting 
card, containing twenty snapshots of 
Hitler making a speech, that give the 
effect of a moving picture if the thumb 
is passed over them, are for sale. Will 
Hitler in office prove as successful a 
leader as Hitler climbing to power? That 
is the German enigma. The majority of 
Continued on page 62 
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Life in the Balance 


OULD you forgive yourself, if a mem- 

ber of your family or a friend should 

die while you were standing by, help- 
less, waiting for the doctor? How would 
you feel if a life should slip away because 
you had never learned to give artificial 
respiration? 
When someone is overcome by gas (illumi- 
nating or coal gas, carbon monoxide, or 


the gases in smoke), shocked into uncon-’ 


sciousness by electricity, or is nearly 
drowned, there is no time for guesswork or 
experimenting. You must get to work in- 
stantly — without a second’s delay — and 
you must know how. 


As a worldfamed physiologist puts it, 
“Often, in drowning, electric or gas cases, 
the vital machine merely needs to be started 
again. It is like cranking an automobile 
when the engine has stalled and the self- 
starter is out of order.” 


Continue artificial respiration for four hours 
or longer if necessary. When changing opera- 
tors, do so without losing count. Not in- 
frequently the patient, after temporary re- 
covery, stops breathing. Resume artificial 
respiration at once. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of lives have literally been snatched 
from death by this method of life saving. 


In many progressive communities, fire de- 
partments, hospitals, gas and electric com- 
panies use inhalators containing cylinders 
of carbogen to stimulate breathing in con- 
junction with artificial respiration. If an 
inhalator is available, send for it, but let 
nothing interrupt immediate and continuous 
effort to restore natural breathing by arti- 
ficial respiration. 


Read the life-saving instructions under the 
diagrams; then practice them with a friend. 
Once learned, they will never be forgotten 
and by means of them you may save a life 
dearer to you than your own. 
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Do not wait to remove clothing but begin at once to 
apply artificial respiration. Lay the person face 
down on floor or ground, one arm extended directly 
forward. Bend the other arm at elbow and rest 
cheek on back of hand, mouth toward finger tips. 
Kneel, straddling patient’s right or left leg, or both 
legs, at the thigh. 


Place your hands on each side of back, just above 
the belt line, with your wrists four inches apart, 
thumb and fingers together; the little fingers over 
and following the line of the lowest rib; the tips of 
fingers just out of your sight. 





COUNT “‘ONE” 


While counting ‘‘one,’’ ‘‘two,”’ (a second for each 
count) with arms straight, (not bent at the elbow) 
swing weight of body forward until shoulders are 
directly over hands. 





While counting ‘‘three’’ snap the hands sideways 
off the patient; at the same time, swing your re- 
laxed body back to a resting position on your heels. 
While counting ‘‘four,’’ ‘‘five’’—rest. 


Repeat these operations rhythmically, deliberately 
swinging forward and backward twelve to fifteen 
times a minute—a complete respiration in four or 
five seconds. 






COUNT **‘THREE”’ (hands off) 
COUNT ‘‘FOUR”’ and ‘“‘FIVE”’ 


The Metropolitan’s booklet*‘Artificial Respiration” 

which contains further information of value in giv- 
ing First Aid to one suffering from electric shock, 

gas asphyxiation or apparent drowning, will be sent 
: free upon request. Address Booklet Dept. 733-V. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - 


JULY, 1933 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FACTS and TRENDS in FINANCE and BUSINESS 


o o o As Seen Through Our Roaming Periscope 0 0 Oo 


Inflation—Or Only a Rumor? 
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whose shares are bought and Oct.5 measures are held responsible 
sold on the New York Stock Ex- 86 for the upturn in commodity and 
change, from 20 billion dollars at 50 security values—and subsequent- 
the beginning of April to 27 bil- Nv Feb.27 ly in business — that marked 
lion at the beginning of May and Jul.8 50 April and May, and showed little 
to 32 billion on the first day of | 41 sign of abatement in mid-June. 
June. The real bottom of our depres- 
In similar fashion, though with 0 sion was apparently reached in 


less fanfare, business men in 
wide variety and in all sections 
began to mark up the price they 
were willing to pay for things 
they seemed to need. The cot- 
ton manufacturer paid more 
than 9 cents a pound for raw 
cotton in June, whereas he was buying 
it for 6 cents in February. The baker 
(in New York) made no complaint 
when he paid $5 per barrel for his flour 
in mid-June, though he had paid only 
$3.45 in January. Those who had seen 
copper go begging so long at 5 cents a 
pound were suddenly willing to buy, in 
larger quantities, at 8 cents in June. 
These signs indicated more than a 
rush to put money (which was to be 
made plentiful and therefore cheap) 
into goods. They were evidence that 
the wheels of industry had begun to 
turn. Automobile makers led the way, 
moved by actual sales and not merely 
by hopes; it was their orders which 
awakened idle steel mills and gave new 
life to tire and plate-glass industries. 
In fact, the wide range of this new ac- 
tivity soon gave assurance that a busi- 
ness revival of no small proportions was 
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PROVING that the depression is over! Chart theorists find 
three signs: (1) the necessary “double bottom"; (2) the 
decline that ended in February 1933 stopped short of the 
preceding "low"; (3) the rally that began in April. 1933 


passed the previous “high”. 


under way. A most encouraging sign 
was the promptness with which the 
management of those industries that 
felt the touch of new life and hope made 
announcement of wage increases, usu- 
ally of 10 per cent. or 12 per cent.; for 
ability to buy is the only thing which 
will restore prosperity. 

Some economists like to believe that 
a perspective of years is necessary to 
note accurately the forces which inau- 
gurate a new cycle, such as the down- 
turn which made the autumn of 1929 so 
famous, or the upturn which now seems 
destined to mark the spring of 1933. 
But the underlying causes of our re- 
cent right-about-face seem a little too 
obvious to require us to wait for the 
mature verdict, years hence. For nearly 
four months the new Administration at 
Washington has been engaged in an 
effort to cure the depression by legisla- 
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July of 1932, but the major spurt 
upward was delayed until April 
of 1933. We call the roll of leg- 
islation fashioned for the sole 
purpose of initiating a new cycle 
headed toward prosperity: 


What Congress Did 


ARM RELIEF and Currency IN- 

FLATION Act. Signed by the 
President on May 13. Title 1 asserts a 
purpose to establish a balance between 
production and consumption of agricul- 
tural commodities, and to raise farm 
prices to the pre-war level. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is given power to 
reduce acreage by rental or benefit 
payments to farmers; to enter into 
marketing arrangements with processors 
(such as millers of wheat, spinners of 
cotton, and slaughterers of hogs for 
market), associations of producers, and 
others handlers (and none may handle 
such commodities without a license). 
He is also empowered to obtain revenue 
—with which to compensate the farmer 
who reduces acreage—by levying a 
processing tax at such rate as equals 
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the difference between the current av- 
erage farm price for the commodity and 
the price that will give the commodity 
the same purchasing power it had in 
the pre-war period 1909-1914 (with 
tobacco the period is 1919-1929). 

Title 2 relieves the farmer’s interest 
burden by authorizing 4 per cent. farm- 
loan bonds to the extent of $2,000,000,- 
000, guaranteed as to interest by the 
Government, for the purpose of making 
new farm loans or exchanging these 
bonds for existing mortgages. This part 
of the law also provides for the orderly 
liquidation of Joint Stock Land Banks. 

Title 3 gives the President power to 
direct the Federal Reserve banks to pur- 
chase additional obligations of the 
Government up to _ $3,000,000,000. ‘If 
assent of the Federal Reserve is not 
secured, the Treasury may issue United 
States notes “of the same size and of 
similar color to Federal Reserve notes”, 
in denominations from $1 to $10,000, for 
the purpose of meeting maturing federal 
obligations or purchasing United States 
bonds. This part of the law also author- 
izes the President, if and when he 
deems it necessary, to reduce by as 
much as 50 per cent. the weight of gold 
dollars. 


@ ¢@ InpustRIAL Recovery Bill. Passed 
the House on May 26, the Senate on 
June 9. In two parts, or “titles”. Title 
1 encourages the adoption by trade 
associations of codes of fair competition, 
for such purposes as the exchange of 
information and codperative marketing; 
these codes to be submitted to the Presi- 
dent (or his designated representative) 
and when approved by him to be bind- 
ing upon the entire industry. Member- 
ship in the trade association to be open 
to all. Labor is protected in hours of 
labor and minimum rates of pay, since 
these also must be approved by the 
President. Prosecution under anti-trust 
laws is suspended for members of asso- 
ciations whose codes are thus accepted. 

Title 2 of this bill authorizes the ex- 
penditure of $3,300,000,000 upon public 
works such as highways, waterway im- 
provements, and slum clearance or low- 
cost housing. The President himself 
may set up agencies for construction, or 
he may lend to states, cities, other pub- 
lic bodies, and even to private corpora- 
tions. Special tax provisions estimated 
to yield $220,000,000 annually provide 
for interest and amortization. 


@ ¢ Securities Controt Act. Pro- 
vides that the seller of securities shall 
be liable to the buyer if he makes “an 
untrue statement of a material fact” or 
“omits to state a material fact”. Thus 
it safeguards against high - pressure 
salesmanship. Requires that security 
issues, accompanied by detailed data, 
must be registered with the Federal 
Trade Commission twenty days before 
they are advertised or sold. The Com- 
mission may halt any sale. Penalties are 
imposed for wilful misrepresentation 
and fraud. 


® @ Ratmroap Brit. Provides for a 
Federal Railroad Coérdinator, appointed 
by the President, and three regional 
committees, to work out economies in 
railroad transportation. These may in- 
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What Is the 


Associated System Doing 
To Build New Business? 


NE of the Associated System’s 
solutions to the problem of 
securing new business during these 
difficult times is the Employees’ Busi- 
ness Building Plan. 


During the first eight months of the opera- 
tion of the Plan, employees working dur- 
ing their free time found 90,090 customers 
who were prospects for increased use of 
Associated services. These customers bought 
$895,550 of electric and gas appliances 
whose use means $366,600 annual revenue. 


Participation in this Plan by em- 
ployees is voluntary, since work is 
done during free time. Employees 
turn in the names of prospects, and 
sales are made by company sales- 
men or by dealers. 


BENEFITS OF PLAN 


To Customers. They are helped to over- 
come costly, inefficient, and obsolete 
methods of cooking, water heating, re- 
frigeration, and lighting. 


To the Company. It receives additional 
revenues from the sale of electricity and 
gas used by new appliances bought by 
customers. 


To Employees. They receive comprehen- 
sive training in the utility business, and 
are given unusual opportunity for de- 
velopment of their capabilities. 


To Dealers. Local appliance dealers 
profit from sales of appliances to utility 
customers whom Associated employees 
found to be prospective purchasers. 











Stories of Service 


The Oil Station Man 


Every evening an Associated 
employee in New England 
passed a dark oil station. 
Once he suggested lighting. 
But the proprietor said he 
did not need lights, that he 
did not keep open at nights 
because he lived 20 miles out 
of the city. Repeated urging 
induced him to try one lamp. 
Business improved, so that 
he moved his family to the 
city, put in a gasoline pump 
and other equipment, and 
lighted his entire place to go 
after business ona larger scale. 


The Society Leader 


A society woman in an up- 
state New York city was pre- 
paring for a large party at her 
lakeshore home. Just when 
hot water was needed for 
many purposes, it became un- 
available. An Associated em- 
ployee happened to call at 
this time. He urged auto- 
matic gas water heating, and 
promised to have a unit in- 
stalled that afternoon. The 
contract was signed, and two 
hours later the heater was 
installed and operating. 





Associated Gas & Electric System 
61 Broadway 


New York 














WHY WE BEHAVE LIKE HUMAN BEINGS 


By George A. Dorsey, Ph.D., L.L.D. 

















Here is your opportunity to get these 2 Big Volumes for only $1.00 (postage 


prepaid). 


517 gripping pages of Scientific truth about all the human beings who puzzle 


us. This marvelous work by Dr. 
Dorsey is a closely packed account of 
human beings and their behavior, 
written in a style so interesting, so 
illuminating, so practical from every 
point of view that you will devour 
it like a new story by your favorite 
author. Only a few sets left. 














| 233 Fourth Ave., New York. 
| Please send me the two volumes of 
| “Why We Behave Like Human Beings” 


i a 
I Review of Reviews Corp., | 
| 
! 
| by George Dorsey for which I enclose : 


| $1.00 in full payment. 
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The Worst Is Over 


USINESS is on the up and up—a 
time for wise investing. But what | 

is behind the names you buy? Some | 
stocks weathered the depression splen- | 
didly. Some, because of good man- | 
agement, valuable patents, small | 
obligations, enjoy excellent prospects | 
| 





of resuming dividend payments soon. 
Now is the time to discard weaklings 
and buy stocks of equal value, but 
with better chances of recovery. Back 
up your own judgment by consulting 
an experienced investment counsel. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS AND WORLD'S 
WORK is sincerely interested in serving its 
readers in the fullest measure. A small 
nominal charge is necessary. 


OUR INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


has had ten years’ experience as financial 
editor of a leading magazine and spent five 
years with a New York investment house. 


Take advantage of this service, as so many 
of our readers have. Here is a typical 
inquiry. 


"| desire to place a fair sum of money 
where there is a chance of reccvering 
some of the shrinkage sustained since 
1929. | realize that to do so | will have 
to go into something semi-speculative in 
character. | have in mind the following 
securities. May | have your additions, 
deletions, and order of preference. 


"National Biscuit common 

E. |. du Pont common 

Union Carbide common 

Amer. & For. Power 6% Prf. 
Timken Roller Bearing common 
Radio Preferred "A" 
Commercial Solvents 

Gillette Safety Razor 

Pullman, Inc., common 
Woolworth Co. common 
Amer. & For. Power 5% Bond" 


The coupon below is for your convenience, 
but need not be used if you wish to write a 
letter asking specific information on any se- 
curity. For this service the fee is $2 for any 
single security to be analyzed and reported 
upon, and $1 for each subsequent security. 


er ' “7 
7-33 | 


I INVESTMENT SERVICE, 
| REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD’S WORK | 
| 233 Fourth Ave., New York 
Enclosed find $.... ($2 for the first security, 
$1 for each thereafter) to cover investment | 
analyses on securities which I am listing below or | 
on separate sheet, together with questions which 
| I wish specifically answered. 











clude consolidations and the abandon- 
ment or curtailment of services and 
terminal facilities. They must not in- 
clude the discharge of employees—an 
amendment proposed by Labor. This 
bill makes use of the suspension of anti- 
trust laws provided in other legislation. 
Other features place railroad holding 
companies under control of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and repeal 
the recapture clause of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920, under which some rail- 
roads owed the Government $360,000,000 
in excess profits earned during the pros- 
perity era. Passed Senate May 27; 
House, June 5. 


@ ¢@ Home Morteace Relief. Estab- 
lishes the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion, capitalized at $200,000,000 with 
power to issue two billions in bonds. 
The corporation may make cash advances 
not exceeding 50 per cent. of the value 
of homes worth $20,000 or less, if the 


| owner cannot obtain a loan from some 


other source. This debt and interest at 
5 per cent. the owner must amortize in 
fifteen years. It may grant a three- 
year moratorium to the home owner, 
before repayment must begin. It may 
exchange its bonds (4 per cent., tax ex- 
empt) for existing mortgages where the 


‘holder wishes to trade. 


States Which 
Protect Depositors 


~ CRITICISM which in recent 
months has been leveled against 
state banks and state banking regulation 
has inevitably dealt unfairly with a 
number of states which have taken quite 
exceptional measures to insure sound 
banking and protect depositors. With 48 
different state jurisdictions any gener- 
alization applied to all the states is 
bound to find some exceptions. 

This is particularly true regarding the 
criticism of state banking. The statis- 
tical picture which state institutions 
present over the last 12 years has been 
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a difficult one to explain away. During 
the period 1921-1932 there have been 
8602 state bank failures as compared to 
1502 national bank failures. Inasmuch 
as there are roughly two state banks for 
every national bank it is reasonable to 
expect twice as many failures among 
state banks as among national banks 
but certainly not five times as many. 
Therefore, when a larger proportion of 
state banks than national banks opened 
at the end of the bank holiday it seemed 
to be due to a serious laxity on the part 
of state banking officials. 

According to a special survey made 
by the Associated Press on March 25 
eight states permitted all their banks to 
open from which an almost irresistible 
conclusion followed, to wit, that state 
banking authorities were more interested 
in pleasing the bankers than in protect- 
ing depositors. 

It now appears that this special sur- 
vey which received conspicuous display 
in all the newspapers was seriously in- 
accurate and that certain states went 
beyond the federal authorities in an 
effort to safeguard the interests of de- 
positors. Among these were the States 
of Minnesota, North Dakota, and Mary- 
land. In the case of Maryland the Asso- 
ciated Press survey claimed that 132 of 
its 132 banks were allowed to open at 
the end of the holiday. A special re- 
port of the Hon. John D. Hospelhorn, 
Deputy Bank Commissioner for Mary- 
land, indicates that only 66 out of 132 
state banks were permitted to open 
without restrictions. No bank was per- 
mitted to open which could not at the 
time fully meet all its obligations. 
Minnesota and North Dakota both ap- 
plied equally exacting tests to banks 
before they were again permitted to 
function on a 100 per cent. basis. 

Whatever general criticism, therefore, 
may be permitted regarding past errors 
and present laxity of state banking it 
appears that these three commonwealths 
at present are taking adequate precau- 
tions to safeguard depositors. 


Factors Affecting the Gold Standard 


Continued from page 29 


in “goods and services” than the one- 
hundred-cent dollar of several years 
ago. Surely this is not repudiation. 


Vill. Economic aspects of an 
increase in population. 


A POPULATION INCREASE by immi- 
gration under a selective quota 
system—especially an increase in the 
rural population of home owners with a 
fair education—would more immediately 


| readjust the trade balance than other 


methods. For the reason explained, we 
must more and more become a creditor 
nation, importing more than we export, 
financing foreign countries as did Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century. This 
object can be more quickly and more 
easily accomplished by increasing our 
home population with an _assimilable 
population up to, say, twenty millions in 
excess of our present population total. 
The sudden check in:our immigration 
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nearly twenty years ago, while very de- 
sirable from some standpoints, was re- 
sponsible for much of the agrarian un- 
rest from which we are now suffering. 
It reduced greatly our home market, it 
checked the natural increment in land 
values upon which our whole land tax 
system was based, it has made unneces- 
sary much of our tremendous road de- 
velopment, which now exceeds the genu- 
ine needs of our population, and it is at 
least apparent that a population increase 
under proper restrictions has some dis- 
tinct economic advantages. 

* * * 

Our statement may therefore be 
brought to an end by stressing the point 
that we are dealing with factors which 
can not be settled by any one nation in 
camera. It is increasingly evident that 
it is no longer safe for nations to deter- 
mine these economic policies without 
relation to the views and necessities of 
their neighbors. 
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is there evidence that the influence of 
Morgan’s served as a restraint. 

At the same time, it would be pre- 
posterous to hold Morgan’s responsible 
for the entire volume of the frequently 
uncertain ventures. The total of new 
issues during the dozen years preceed- 
ing 1930, inclusive of refundings, ex- 
ceeds 80 billion dollars. In placing these 
securities on the market, the direct share 
of Morgan’s has been 634 billion dollars 
or one twelfth. By subscribing to the 
issues of other investing houses and by 
their inter-locking associations with 
other banks, they stimulated, doubt- 
less, a somewhat wider placement. 

According to their evidence, almost 
the whole of their investment business— 
97 per cent.—consisted of bonds and a 
few preferred stocks. One third of 
these securities—2 billions—have been 
retired. Doubtless, there has been 
trouble over foreign bonds. On the one 
hand, the United States went abroad to 
promote trade. On the other hand, 
trade was prevented by tariffs and other 
barriers. With currency disorganized, 
we have seen a widespread tendency to 
default. The claim of Morgan’s is that, 
throughout the foreign bonds which 
they floated, there has been, in fact, 
no default whether as to interest or re- 
payment of principal. If there has been 
loss to investors, it is due to a fall in 
the market price of the security, not to 
a breach of faith, or failure in financial 
judgment. 


A allegation against issu- 
ing houses, including Mor- 
gan’s, is that in order to receive com- 
missions and other profits, they have 
unloaded paper on an_ inexperienced 
public. Morgan’s insist that their com- 
mission was one-half of one per cent., 
which, on 6 billion dollars of business, 
works out at $30,000,000. By subscribing 
to bonds issued at a discount, it is 
possible, of course, to make a _ profit 
wholly additional to the stated commis- 
sion. Indeed, the hope of such an im- 
mediate profit has frequently contrib- 
uted to the popularity of a flotation, not 
only with the issuing house but with the 
participating public. 

This, however, is not quite the whole 
story. In the finance of industrial de- 
velopment, the huge pyramids of in- 
flated paper piled up by Insull, Kreuger, 
Hatry and others—has burst with an ex- 
plosive force far exceeding any dis- 
turbance caused by the South Sea Bub- 
ble. To consolidate industries by frank 
amalgamation is one thing. To transfer 
their stock to holding companies, and 
then float the stock of the holding com- 
panies on the open market at what has 
proved to be in many cases an artificial 
price, is quite another. Apart from 
what the imprudent investor suffers, the 
industry itself is weighted with a wholly 
indefensible burden of overcapitaliza- 
tion—a mortgage on future profits 
which may never be earned. 

It is the promotion of speculative 
Shares and common stock that has 
brought Morgan’s, with other issuing 
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The House of Morgan 
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houses, under a somewhat concentrated 
criticism. In the case of Morgan’s we 
are told that such promotions comprise 
no more than 3 per cent. of the firm’s 
total investment business. Still, 3 per 
cent. of 6 billion dollars or $180,000,000 
is not a small sum, and the entire sys- 
tem, with its intricate elaboration, not 
to indulge in the stronger term, chican- 
ery, is open to grave abuse. It has 
seemed very clever to register dubious 
corporations in the state of Delaware. 
But the public has learned what such 
registration may mean, and to lose the 
confidence of the public never pays in 
the long run. In 1929, corporate issues 
of stock exceeded $10,000,000,000. In 
1931, those issues were only $2,588,965, 
or one dollar to 40,000 in 1929. 

The program of reform is rapidly de- 
veloping. It is clear (1) that all secur- 
ities of every kind should be included 
in a federal registration; (2) that all 
new issues should be accompanied by a 
prospectus stating the facts which affect 
the issue and the commissions, etc., re- 
ceivable by the houses of issue. 


O* BEHALF of Morgan’s, a dis- 
tinction: appears to be drawn 
between the issue of bonds and stocks, 
carrying a fixed and paid rate of in- 
terest, on the one hand, and specula- 
tive or common stock on which there is 
a large element of risk. The steadier 
securities are issued directly—the others, 
by indirect distribution which, presum- 
ably, is held to involve an issuing firm 
in a less measure of responsibility. 

The fact is, of course, that both classes 
of security are placed on the market and 
bought and sold in the same way. For 
the unwary investor, it is the common 
stock that is dangerous, nor is it any 
protection to him that it may have been 
introduced to his attention by inter- 
mediary processes of salesmanship for 
which nobody can be held later to ac- 
count. 

It is, in fact, precisely these specula- 
tive securities for the issue of which 
there should be the strictest and most 
direct responsibility. In Great Britain, 
the law of public companies permits no 
doubt of any kind to arise on that point, 
and in at least one recent case, an issu- 
ing statement which was held to be 
lacking in candor, resulted in successful 
prosecution of a peer of the realm. 

There is a question still more perti- 
nent to the House of Morgan. A public 
bank is not permitted to undertake the 
business of issuing securities, and sev- 
eral great banks are terminating their 
“affiliates” which evade this restriction 
by operating nominally as separate con- 
cerns. What is to be the rule for private 
banks? Do not the provisions of the 
Glass-Steagall bill imply that the House 
of Morgan may have to make a choice? 
Is it to be a bank? Is it to be an invest- 
ment house? Can it continue to be 
both? The question is by no means so 
simple at it seems. What would happen 
in Great Britain if such a dilemma were 
to be forced by Parliament—let us say 
—on the House of Rothschild? 

















JOSEPH STAGG LAWRENCE 
Perfects An 


Intelligence Service 
For Executives 


Comprehensive — Graphic — Timely — Au- 


thoritative—Interesting. | Those were the 
specifications that business leaders made 
for The ECONOSTAT. In meeting them 
Mr. Lawrence gives all the factual data 
required for prudent investment decisions 
and the inte!ligent conduct of business. 


The ECONOSTAT combines for you the 
statistical service; the personal letter service; 
the summary of business news. In a few 
minutes, the readable charts give you a 
complete factual picture of general business, 
your industry and all current influences. 
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‘@ 


Index of General Business 
Relative changes in Activity 
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Weekly Record of Earnings 
The Eight Major Industries 
Daily Commodity Index 
Law for the Executive 
Corporation Analyses 

The Financial Markets 
Important Statistics 


You'll keep an ear close to the ground this 
summer. Let The ECONOSTAT be your 
bureau of authoritative information. Try 
the next six issues for one dollar. 


No Tips . No Opinion . No Advice 











The New Complete Business Service| 


*INTRODUCTORY OFFER: | 


Enclosed please find one dollar. Send me | 
The ECONOSTAT for the next six weeks at this | 
special introductory rate. 
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SEVEN TON, all-metal monoplane on United Air Lines’ transcontinental service. 


DEPARTMENT 








Skyways for the Nation 


Fis: A breathtaking record 
made; then its translation into 
terms of daily routine. That has been 
the history of American commercial 
aviation. When Captain Frank Hawks 
flew from Los Angeles to New York in 
18 hours and 22 minutes, back in 1929, 
his feat seemed inconceivable. Today 
such speed is commonplace. Every day, 
regularly scheduled passenger planes 
cross the country in almost as good time. 

It was once a popular belief that the 
plane of the near future would carry 
forty or fifty passengers. Now we know 
that for a long time to come smaller 
planes, probably with no more than 
three engines, are going to have widest 
use. Airway officials find it economical 
to fly as many of these as are needed 
at a time, and at frequent intervals, 
rather than a single large plane at less 
frequent intervals. In addition, smaller 
planes are faster, easier to handle, more 
successful in coping with changing 
weather conditions. 

This trend away from tremendous size 
is brought out in the new flying equip- 
ment. Almost all planes carry fewer 
than twelve passengers, although one 
type wisely used on heavy-traffic lines 
has a capacity of fifteen. All-metal, 
single- and twin-engined, low-wing 
monoplanes seem to be increasingly pop- 
ular among airline operators. 

This year airlines are spending mil- 
lions of dollars for new and faster 
planes. Scientific streamlining has been 
largely responsible for increased speeds. 
Retractable landing gears, for instance, 
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are practically standard equipment. As 
soon as the plane takes off, the wheels 
and undercarriage are drawn up close 
to the wings—sometimes carried entire- 
ly within them. All outside lines are 
smoother, carefully designed to reduce 
friction and drag. Especially is this 
true of the power plants. Engines are 
carefully cowled and in many planes 
mounted as an integral part of the wing. 

Landing speeds, on the contrary, have 
been lowered by perfection of wing 











Grooming a Transcontinental & Western 
Air plane. 
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flaps. At high speeds the flaps lie close 
to the wing and have no effect. But at 
lower speeds the pilot can drop them 
forward, making the lifting power of the 
wing more efficient, and permitting an 
even lower speed while maneuvering 
for a landing. 

Special emphasis has been placed on 
ensuring comfortable, quiet cabins and 
some of today’s planes are no noisier 
than a Pullman. The cabin wall is dis- 
tinct from the fuselage of the plane, 
separated from it by insulating material 
and a half-inch of air space. Hand in 
hand with this has come temperature 
control. Automatic heating and cooling 
systems maintain a cabin temperature 
of 70° regardless of varied weather con- 
ditions met in long flights. 

Engines have been subjected to con- 
stant study with a resulting increase in 
power and decrease in weight. The air- 
plane motor, it is claimed, has a longer 
life, measured in miles, than the or- 
dinary automobile engine. It is more 
efficient in that at cruising speed it uses 
75 per cent. of its power capacity, 
whereas an automobile engine operates 
at about 35 per cent. of capacity. 

Perhaps the most outstanding devel- 
opment has been the automatic pilot. 
Its purpose is not to replace the human 
pilot, but to relieve him of many flight 
details. The robot works on the gyro- 
scopic principle and is operated hy- 
draulically and pneumatically. Dials are 
set for turn control, climb and descent, 
and specific elevation control. Yet the 
whole device weighs not more than sixty 
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LONDON—with Westminster 
Abbey, the Tower, the Palace. 
 COLOGNE—with its twin-spired 
cathedral, and the river Rhine. 
PARIS—the gateway to Europe: 
Notre Dame, restaurants, shops, 
galleries, nearby Versailles. 











Nor so long ago, the polish and broadened viewpoint 
of European travel were luxuries of the wealthy. But 
today thousands of people are planning to spend vaca- 
tions on the continent (via French Line Tourist Class) , 
who formerly had only dreamed of “getting across.” 
It’s not expensive. If you are thinking of a trip at 
home—to the seashore or to some mountain resort— 
you can have a three-week trip to Europe for the same 
cost.... For the feeling of being “abroad” starts right 


ILE DE FRANCE, July7and 28,Aug.19,Sept. 5 e PARIS, July 1,Aug. 11,Sept. 9 e CHAMPLAIN, July 15, 


This summer, a three-week trip abroad will cost you 
and your family no more than traveling at home 


CHAMONIX—below Mont Blane, 
Alpine scenery, Montanvert, the 
Mer de Glace and other glaciers. 


THE TOURAINE—the beautiful, 
historic chateaux of Amboise, 
Blois, Loches, Chaumont, Che- 


nonceaux, Langeais, Chambord. 





VENICE—gondolas, San Marco, 
the Doges’ Palace, the gay Lido. 
RHEIMS—the well-known cathe- 
dral, wine cellars, battlefields. 
THE RIVIERA—golden Mediter- 
ranean beaches; Cannes, Antibes, 
Monte Carlo, Nice, Marseilles. 





Mont St. Michel 


at Pier 57, New York. On board French Line Express 
and Cabin ships there is a definite continental atmos- 


phere . . 


perfect, English-speaking service .. . 






supreme French cooking... security and comfort and 
congeniality. And, Tourist Class on the beautiful Ile 
de France has just been redecorated and enlarged. Ask 
any travel agent to plan your reservations for you. 
He’ll be glad to arrange your whole trip without 
charge. .. . French Line, 19 State St., New York City. 





Aug. 5 and 26 e LAFAYETTE, July 21 ; 


DE GRASSE, Aug. 30 e ROCHAMBEAU, July 25 
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ON BUSINESS 


By carrying American Express Trav- 
elers Cheques on your trips, you are 
free from the embarrassment of hav- 
ing your personal checks questioned 
in places where your financial stand- 
ing is unknown. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 


= Ss eS: 


WE KNOW A MAN 
and 
WE KNOW A PLAN 


helpful in saving money while provid- 
ing the highest order of narrative sell- 
ing literature about corporations, their 














products and services. 

DONALD WILHELM, the author of 
“The Book of Metals” (Harper & Broth- 
ers), “Writing for Profit’ ”* (McGraw- 


Hill Book Company), “The Story of 


Steel,” written for the United States 
Steel Corporation, “Financing the Fam- 
ily,” “Wherever Wheels and Shafts 
Turn,” “Old Everlasting’ and more 
than sixty other simply told narratives 
for and about major American corpora- 
tions, their products and services, is 


“the man, 
Write to us and we will describe “the 
plan.” 


Advertising Department 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


233 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 

















A Tiny, Inconspicuous Symbol 
Identifies Genuine 


ROCK oF AGES 


Less than an inch in diameter, it is 
etched unobtrusively on genuine Rock 
of Ages memorials, Like the signature of 
Rembrandt on a painting or the hall- 
mark on fine silver, it identifies the gen- 
uine and protects the purchaser. 

To the great majority who insist upon hav- 
ing the permanent beauty of a Rock of Ages 
memorial, it is a safeguard against their 
unfamiliarity with values in granite— 
a comforting assurance that the memorial 
they have selected is genuine Rock of Ages 
backed bythe Gold Bond of the National 
Surety Co. and the everlasting guarantee 
of the Rock of Ages Corporation. 
Only accredited Rock of Ages dealers display 


memorials upon which this tiny inconspicuous 
symbol of security—less than aninch in diam- 
Y eter—is unobtrusively etched. 


ROCK OF AGES 


The Everlasting Granite Memorial 
ROCK of AGES CORPORATION, Barre, Vermont 
Canadian Distributor: Stanstead Granite 
Quarries Co., Ltd., Beebe, Quebec, Canada 


Booklet ** How to Choose a Memorial” on request. 
Name R-7 
Address, 
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pounds and is correspondingly small. 

Like all businesses, 1932 aviation 
showed some losses from 1931. The num- 
ber of airway operators in the United 
States dropped from 41 to 33, largely due 
to consolidations. In 1932, 655 planes 
were in regular transport service, as 
against 720 in 1931. Airmail weighed a 
million and a half pounds less than in 
1931. The number of employees dropped 
from 7000 to 6500. 

But taken as a whole the year showed 
a healthy industry with gains far more 
impressive than losses. In three years 
the total number of passengers had in- 
creased from 386 thousand in 1930, to 458 
thousand in 1931, and to 505 thousand in 
1932. Miles flown on regular schedules 
started at 29 million in 1930, jumped to 
43 million in 1931, and to 48 million in 
1932. Indications are that 1933 will see 


' material increases in all classifications. 
! 


Night flying has shown a marked in- 
crease in the past year, with through 
service from coast to coast replacing 
the earlier plane-train service. Rapid 
public acceptance of the new schedules 
is seen in the fact that 40 per cent. of all 
scheduled flying is done at night; and 
about 60 per cent. of night flying is with 
passengers. 

Adequate airport lighting and installa- 
tion of two-way radio communication 
between planes and airports have made 
rigid adherence to schedules possible. 
Night or day, rain or shine, pilots know 
exactly where they are at any time. 
They are able to keep to a course by 
means of signals sent out on a beam 
directed between two airports. If the 
pilot is directly on the course he hears 
a steady buzzing. If he deviates from 
it, the signals become a series of dots 
and dashes. 


Skyways for the Nation 


Continued from page 60 


With the country crossed and re- 
crossed by airlines, it is impossible to 
give more than the briefest summary of 
important transport routes. United Air 
Lines operate from Chicago to New 
York, and to San Francisco and the 
Pacific coast. Their daily schedule calls 
for 37,500 miles of flying between 137 
cities in 38 states. 

Eastern Air Transport operates be- 
tween New York and Miami, flying 
more than 10,500 miles a day. This 
company now owns the Ludington Line 
and maintains its three-year schedule 
of “every hour on the hour” service be- 
tween New York and Washington. 

Pan American Airways schedule 
flights from the United States to Cen- 
tral and South America, the West In- 
dies, Canada, and Alaska. Their sea- 
planes and amphibians fly over approxi- 
mately 30,000 miles of jungle, ocean, 
and sub-arctic areas. 

Transcontinental and Western Air 
flies from New York to Los Angeles, by 
way of St. Louis and Kansas City. Part 
of the 16,000 mile daily schedule is made 
on a branch between Columbus and 
Chicago. American Airways cover 35,- 
000 miles between New England, Chi- 
cago, the south, the southwest, and the 
Pacific coast. 

Western Air Express flies 5000 miles 
a day on the Pacific coast and through 
the southwest and Rocky Mountain 
states. National Parks Airways fly some 
2000 miles between Salt Lake City and 
Great Falls, Montana. Pennsylvania 
Airlines cover 2500 miles between Wash- 
ington and Cleveland. The northwest is 
given 5000 miles of service by North- 
west Airways. Planes of the United 
States Airways travel 1200 miles a day 
between Kansas City and Denver. 


Germany Looks to Hitler 


Continued from page 54 


citizens of the nation thinks he will. 

One prominent German, what we 
should call a progressive conservative, a 
landowner, said to me: “I was skeptical 
as to whether Hitler had the qualities 
to make a national leader. Then I met 
him three years ago and have seen him 
several times since. He really is a won- 
derful man—a prophet with no thought 
of self. He has an unfailing instinct as 
to what to do at a moment of crisis. 
The only part of his policy I do not un- 
derstand is his treatment of the Jews; 
but you must remember that we have 
just lived through a revolution. He has 
accomplished a rebirth of the German 
nation. We feel that we live again, that 
we can hold our heads high once more, 
that we are not a subordinate nation in 
Europe. Hitler is not the fire eater that 


’ you in England seem to think; he does 


not want war, but he is determined that 
Germany shall have a fair deal.” 

I then turned to friends outside the 
Nazi movement to try to help me to un- 
derstand the national swing to Hitler- 
ism. This is what I learnt: “Young 
Germany, that is, the Germany that has 
grown up since the war, thinks that the 


Stresemann and Briiening policy achieved 
little. The Allies did what they liked 
with Germany. France and her satel- 
lites were the arbiters of Europe and 
Germany’s interests were not consulted. 
To young Germany the Briiening policy 
of submission to the Divine Will made 
no appeal. The sufferings of Germany 
are little understood outside Germany. 
The people in England have no idea as 
to what we have been through. The 
war, the blockade, the 1918 revolution, 
the inflation—all our savings gone—the 
occupation of the black troops, which 
seared our soul, the Ruhr invasion, the 
running sore of the Danzig Corridor, 
the unemployment of 6,000,000, the hope- 
less outlook for all of us, no jobs for 
the professional classes. We have noth- 
ing to lose. Things could not be worse. 
What if, after all, these Nazis, who know 
their own minds, may be able to lead 
us out of chaos and corruption?” 

The real problem is whether Nazism, 
which stands for Young Germany, once 
it has got into its stride, will shed some 
of its patriotic exuberance and become 
a willing partner in the new Europe. I 
hope and believe it will. 
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Repeal and Recovery 


Continued from page 44 


Connecticut, and California, held elec- 
tions for delegates to ratification conven- 
tions in June, but at the time of this 
writing the results are not obtainable. 

Voting dates for delegates in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Maine, Maryland, New Mexico, 
Minnesota, Ohio, South Carolina, Ore- 
gon, Tennessee, Vermont, Washington, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas are set for the 
summer, and late autumn, some of them 
as far off as November 11. 

Governors are authorized to set the 
date of election in Arizona, Idaho, Mis- 
souri, Montana, and Utah. 

Ratification convention bills are before 
the legislatures of Colorado, Florida, and 
North Carolina. Two states have post- 
poned election dates until 1934, Nebraska 
holding out for November 4, and South 
Dakota for November 6. 

No action on repeal conventions has 
been taken by Georgia, Kansas, North 
Dakota, and Oklahoma. The same con- 
dition applies to Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Virginia, as these states 
have had no sessions of the legislature 
this year. 

It will be seen from above that thirty 
states will have acted on the repeal 
question this year, that five more states 
may act if the governors set the election 
date for 1933, and that three others have 
bills pending in their legislatures. This 
is a total of thirty-eight. It remains to 
be seen whether action will be taken by 
Georgia, Kansas, North Dakota, or Okla- 
homa, and whether special meetings of 
the legislatures will be called in Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Missouri, and Virginia. 
Nebraska and South Dakota definitely 
have set their election dates for late in 
1934. 

When one considers the obvious bene- 
fits that would ensue from prompt ac- 
tion, particularly the ability to finance 
relief expenditures from new revenues 
and to place national credit on an im- 
pregnable foundation, it seems incredible 


that further delay by any state should 
be tolerated by its citizens. Judging 
from the overwhelming vote in every 
election thus far held, Repeal may be 
accepted as a foregone conclusion. 

The battle for liquor reform is not yet 
won, however. Well authenticated re- 
ports from Washington are ominous of a 
concentrated effort by the Dry forces to 
frustrate the movement for Repeal. 
Funds are alleged to have been supplied 
in ample quantities by bootlegging rings 
and certain soft drink interests. It is 
even stated that plans are being per- 
fected to permit the hitherto disfran- 
chised Negroes to vote in Southern elec- 
tions if assurance can be obtained that 
the majority enlisted from the churches 
will vote for Dry delegates. 

If Repeal should be beaten by a nar- 
row margin, the country would be con- 
fronted by the tragedy of nullification. 
Majority sentiment throughout the na- 
tion is overwhelmingly against Prohibi- 
tion. Public opinion will countenance 
no more appropriations for enforcement 
and the resulting situation would be a 
chaotic travesty. Undoubtedly such a 
crisis would call for a test of the consti- 
tutionality of this amendment to the 
Constitution, a step that has been se- 
riously considered in the past. Many of 
our leading jurists have considered the 
provision a spurious addition to our fun- 
damental law, and they are inclined to 
believe that the Supreme Court would 
take this view, particularly when the 
convention plebescites show that it is 
repugnant to a preponderant majority of 
the American people. 

However, the sound way, the practical 
way, is to dispose of this problem 
through the medium of state constitu- 
tional conventions held this year. Only 
political ineptitude or purblind prejudice 
can prevent Repeal from becoming an 
early and vital factor in lifting the coun- 
try out of depression. 


The March of Events 


Continued from page 50 


SECRETARY WOODIN announces (June 8) 
that a $1,000,000,000 issue of Treasury 
certificates has been over-subscribed five 
times within three days of being offered. 
Proceeds are to be used in paying off 
previous Treasury notes, as interest on 
the public debt, and to start the recovery 
program. 


Tue J. P. Morcan & Co. phase of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee’s investigation of private banking 
ends (June 9). (See page 15.) 


Obituary 


Dr. Joun Grier Hipsen, 72. Successor 
to Woodrow Wilson, in 1912, as president 
of Princeton University, a post he con- 
tinued to hold until 1932—(May 16). 


Cuinton GitperT, 61. Famed Washing- 
ton newspaper correspondent and author 
of books on the American political 
scene—(May 17). 
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-urday Evening Post. 


Baron RosstyN Wemyss, 69. Former 
Admiral of the British fleet. One of the 
signers of the World War armistice— 


(May 24). 


James Loes, 65. Retired banker, phi- 
lanthropist. Founder of an important set 
of popularly priced editions of classical 
literature—(May 28). 


Dr. James Francis Dicxrg, 84. Inter- 
nationally known Presbyterian minister. 
From 1894 to 1924 pastor of the American 
Church in Berlin—(May 28). 


Wit.t1am Mutpoon, 88. “Iron Duke” of 
wrestling and boxing. Trainer of John 
L. Sullivan— (June 3). 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 82. Publisher and 
philanthropist. Founder of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, owner of The Sat- 
President of a 
company publishing newspapers in New 
York and Philadelphia—(June 7). 








His heart quickened 
at the soft fragrance 
of her cheeks... BUT 


HER SHOES HID A 
SORRY CASE OF 
“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


HAT a shock to think that anyone so 
W dainty, so lovely, so desirable, could 
have such a repugnant thing as this fur- 
tive disease! Have it and neglect it! For 
night after night she has looked at those 
dainty toes—watched them break out in 
tiny blisters—found them stickily moist 
—felt them itech—seen them peel—and 
she’s never done anything about it! 


Danger signals—watch for them 
Use Absorbine Jr. 


You may have the first symptoms of 
*Athlete’s Foot” and not know what it is. 
Examine the skin between your toes. 
Moist, red skin, itching cracks, dead-white 
peeling skin—all these symptoms call for 
immediate application of Absorbine Jr., 
morning and night. 

Laboratory and clinical tests demon- 
strate that soothing, healing Absorbine 
Jr. quickly kills the germ of “Athlete’s 
Foot” when reached, without harming 
delicate tissues. 


But don’t stop when you get relief. 
Avoid the constant risk of re-infection. In 
hotel bathrooms, in showers and locker- 
rooms—even in your own spotless bath- 
room, this hardy germ lurks and attacks 
bare feet. Even your socks must be boiled 
15 minutes to kill this germ. Keep on 
using Absorbine Jr. as a wise precaution. 
At all druggists, $1.25. For free sample, 
write W. F. Young, Inc., 372 Lyman St., 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: Lyman 
Building, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, bruises, 
aches, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, 
insomnia 
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WHERE-TO-GO 


Hotel, Resort, and Travel Department 
1906 - Every Month in 7 Magazines - 1933 


Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The 
Forum, The Golden Book, Harpers 
Magazine, Review of Reviews - World’s 
Work and Scribner’s Magazine 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass, 








____ NEWFOUNDLAND 


N a8 Foran i an informal VACATION ... 


WFOUNDLAND 


Lovers of the great 
outdoors ... a thrill- 
ing vacation awaits 
ou in Newfound- 
and! Here you'll find 
wild forest-bordered 
lakes and streams, rug- 
ged cliffs and land- 
locked bays, pictur- 
esque fishing boats and quaint sea- 
faring folk... all as much a part of 
this unspoiled, little-traveled land 
of the North as are the modern 
hotels and camps, fine motor roads, 
etc. Best of all, costs—for every- 
thing— are amazingly low. 








Write for ‘‘NEWFOUNDLAND INVITES 
YOU,” a booklet sent free from the Newfound- 
land Information Bureau, 8 Journal Bldg., 
Boston, Mass., or the Newfoundland Tourist 
and Publicity Commission, St. Johns, New- 
Soundland, or any travel agency. 


MAINE 
Hotel Hamilton and Cottages 


Ocean breezes assure cool days and restful 
nights, where land, sky and water meet. 
Dancing, Golf, pegnnis, Archery, Billiards, 
Bathing and Fishing. Rates consistent. 
CHEBEAGUE ISLAND, MAINE 


NEW YORK 
THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


The only natural Nauheim brine baths in Am- 
erica. Complete hydrotherapentic and eijec- 
trical equipment for Heart and Rheumatic 
affections, Obesity, and nervous depletion. 
Magnificent setting, golf. Booklet, rates, from 
Wm. M. Leffingwell, Pres. Watkins Glen, N.Y. 


WASHINCTON D. Cc. 
A\ EO ee 



































FAMOUS 


$4.00 d Mi 


WILLARD HOTEL 
Vv SHINGTON D.<¢ 

















CLASS 


GENERALLiners Portland to Yokohama $160, 
Kobe $165, Shanghai $185, Hong Kong $200, 
Manila $200. Round-the-world tours $500. 
Modern ONE.-CLASS SHIPS, outside rooms with 
beds. See your ticket agent or write Dept. WG 
STATES STEAMSHIP LINES Portiand,Ore- 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Best of the ‘‘ Big 4 ’’ in European Travel. Ask for 
free booklet, stasl ng preference of sailing from 











Boston, New York, Quebec or Montreal. 


TEMPLE TOURS — Boston, San Francisco, 
Chicago, Santa Karbara, Philadelphia, Montreal 


TRAVEL ACCESSORIES 


Mothersills 


STOPS TRAVEL 

SICKNESS by 

SEA, AIR and 
TRAIN 













Where-To-Go for Aug. closes June 25. 




















Our Authors 


@ @ P. W. Wuson, who writes on 
“The House of Morgan”, will be remem- 
bered as a former contributor to these 
pages. The editor is happy to announce 
that Mr. Wilson’s stimulating articles 
on news subjects will apoear more fre- 
quently in the future. Next month he 
plans to write on “Roosevelt and the 
New Deal”. Mr. Wilson is a journalist 
and author, well-known both in England 
and America. After graduating from 
Cambridge University, England, he be- 
came a member of the editorial staff of 
the Daily News of London, a post he 
held for twenty-one years. During his 
London career he belonged to the Lib- 
eral Party and served his constituency 
as a member of the House of Commons 
from 1906-1910. In the final years of 
the war Mr. Wilson came to New York 
as correspondent for the Daily News. He 
is the author of many books and his 
articles appear almost weekly in the 
New York Times. 


@ e cC. T. Revere, author of “Repeal 
and Recovery”, is well versed in the 
economic aspects of prohibition. Readers 
will remember that his former article 
on the subject, published more than a 
year ago in this magazine, attracted 
wide comment. Mr. Revere is a broker, 
a member of the firm of Munds, Win- 
slow & Potter. 


@ @ Raymonp ALLEN PEaRSON’S ar- 
ticle, “Everyone Must Eat to Live”, is a 
plea for Land-grant institutions. Dr. 
Pearson holds degrees from Cornell, 
Alfred, and Nebraska universities. Spe- 
cial study of agricultural science pre- 
pared him to become professor and later 
president of agricultural colleges. He 
served as Commissioner of Agriculture 
of New York State from 1908-12, and 
during the emergency period of the 
World War he was Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture at Washington. Since 
1926 he has been President of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


@ e@ Harrison Doty, who writes about 
America’s new forest army, is a mem- 
ber of the staff of this magazine. Early 
in June he flew to Washington, via 
Eastern Air Transport, and spent the 
better part of a day interviewing officials 
in charge of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. Later, he spent two days visit- 
ing forest camps in New York State to 
get first-hand information about their 
activities. 


@ @ Joun Stewart TRITLE is the Vice 
President and General Manager of 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company. He is thoroughly familiar 
with every phase of the electrical in- 
dustry, having entered the field as an 
apprentice during the panic of 1893, and 
worked up to his present position. 
When he was thirty-one years old Mr. 
Tritle was appointed chief of construc- 
tion of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion. Shortly afterward he entered the 
service of Westinghouse. In 1932 he was 
elected president of the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association. 
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The Bismarck Hotel is in the heart 


of Chicago . 
shops and office buildings . . 


. next door to theatres, 
only 


ten minutes from the Fair grounds. 


The Walnut Room, Bierstube, and 


Coffee 
cooled. 


Shop are delightfully air- 
e rooms are large.and 


comfortable, with wide beds, silent 
mail signals, and circulating ice- 


water. 


Your car garaged at sen- 


sible rates. 
All outside rooms, $3.50 up. 


BISMARCK HOTEL 


OTTO KEITEL 
MANAGER 


Without bath, $2.50. 


Write for map of 
Chicago and Fair 
Grounds. 


CHICAGO sits: 























HHOTE 





PIONEER - 


HOSPITALITY 
in one CHELSEA 


The good name of this 
hotel now under new 


Ns an . 
fie 4 management has contin- 









Liberal Prices Beginning at $9 900 
Weekly fokaios oe 28 


European Plan if Desired 
Families With Children Are Welcome 
Special Terms Will Be Offered 
J. Howard Slocum 

Managing Director 
Blatchford Kavanagh, 
Resident Manager 


Other hotels under the direction of 


. Slocum are: 
Flanders, 
Jee. City, N. J. 


The Princeton jam, 
Princeton, N. J 


CHELSEA 


ATLANTIC CITY 
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How Can IJ—a Business Man— 


Really Learn Law at Home? 


Practically every man has seen where 

knowledge of law would have helped his 
success. The entire structure of business is held 
together by contracts and legal relations—and 
the man who knows law has a distinct advan- 
tage—for himself and his firm. 

Again, countless occasions arise outside of 
the office—rental leases, life insurance, inheri- 
tance questions, domestic affairs, taxes and 
trust agreements are but a few—on each of 
which you may stand to lose unless you know 
something of law. 

Again, the study of law, legal training, gives 
you what the business world prizes highly and 
rewards liberally—a keen analytical mind, the 
ability to judge shrewdly and to act quickly 
and with confidence. 

But whether you want law for personal and 
business values, or whether you intend to pre- 
pare for a bar examination, the same problem 
confronts you. How can you acquire that 
knowledge? 

You can’t go back to school or spend the 
necessary years in a law office. But there is one 
road open to you—home study—a road, as you 
know, that some of the greatest leaders of all 
time have traveled—men like Lincoln, Grant, 
Disraeli, John Marshall, Coolidge—who mas- 
tered this important subject in hours that 
otherwise would have been wasted. 


It can be done, of course—thousands have 
done it—yet what you want to know is—can 
you reasonably hope to do it? Will it be worth 
your time and money? Will it hold your in- 
terest, or will you find it drudgery? And— 
most important of all—will you really bene- 
fit by it? 

You are quite wise in asking these questions 
—in holding your decision until they are 


Y OU are not alone in asking that question. 


. answered to your complete satisfaction— 


And these paragraphs are written with just 
that purpose—to help you answer your ques- 
tions so far as LaSalle law training is con- 
cerned. Let’s get right down to facts. 


80,000 Others 
Have Proved It for You 


First: LaSalle has been successfully training 
men and women in law for twenty-four years 
—more than 80,000 individuals, from all walks 
and stations in life—from every section of our 
country and from many foreign countries. 
Some of these are now successful 
lawyers and judges—others are 
executives, owners of 
business, presidents 
and general managers 
of corporations, de- 
partment managers, 








These books are FREE— 
ask for them 
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etc. Their names and addresses are readily 
available for your direct investigation. 
Second: Out of this twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience in training so many individuals in 
such varying conditions, LaSalle naturally has 
worked out, and perfected, the material and 
methods of teaching law by home study. We 
have had to meet, and solve, every possible 
problem. No matter what your situation, your 
handicap, your education, your needs and de- 
sires, etc.—we have already trained success- 
fully some man in similar circumstances. 


A Most Remarkable Law Library 


Third: Since legal text books are of such great 
importance in any study of law, the LaSalle 
Law Library was prepared by more than twenty 
outstanding law professors—leading teachers 
in our greatest resident law schools—and three 
lawyers. Five of these professors—including 
the editor-in-chief—have been Deans of their 
schools. One of the editors is now president of 
a great state university. Also, among the writers 
of the special lectures supplementing the texts 
are two U. S. Senators, a former attorney- 
general of the U. S., and a Supreme Court 
Justice of the State of New York. 

More, these men—in preparing this Library 
—kept in mind always that it was to be used 
for home study. They knew it was for men like 
you—busy men who would study it at night, 
on trains, in spare moments in offices or stores 
—men who must find it clear and engaging, 
yet complete and reliable. So they wrote di- 
rectly, simply, interestingly. All the material 
was then organized and edited by the LaSalle 
staff to give it the tested LaSalle training values. 

Incidentally, LaSalle’s “American Law and 
Procedure” is highly valued by lawyers as a 
condensed, authoritative reference work. In 
many resident law schools and offices it is the 
reference work most used by students and 
lawyers. 


How the LaSalle Problem Method 
Makes Study Interesting 
and Practical 


Fourth: This training is personally applied to 

‘ou under lawyer-instructors, members of the 
ont who give full time to LaSalle training. 
These men check your work, guide you, and 
instruct you at every step according to your 
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own individual needs. You study under a defi- 
nite, clear-cut plan involving continual use of 
the Problem Method, dealing with actual legal 
problems. Thus you learn by actually handling 
legal problems, analyzing cases, and making 
definite legal decisions—not by merely memo- 
rizing rules. You will find it fascinating and 
practical—dealing with many of your own 
problems. 

Fifth: In certain permitted states, each year, 
LaSalle trained men pass the bar examinations 
with high honors. We know we can equip you 
with the Law knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion, provided you can meet the other require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners. And if you 
are interested in LaSalle Law training for your 
business success—as most of our members are 
— we would like you to read a booklet called 
“Evidence.” In it hundreds of business men and 
lawyers tell you exactly what this training has 
meant to them in more money and advance- 
ment. Experience after experience that prove 
beyond question what you may expect. 

There is no charge for this book. It is yours 
simply for the asking. Just fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


WE HAVE ANSWERED 
YOUR QUESTIONS— 
NOW ANSWER OURS 


You have our answers to your questions. Now, 
let us ask you a question—the real question— 
about the depth of your ambition, the quality 
of your determination. 

For legal training, with all its fascination 
and values, is no magic wand for the lazy or 
the fearful or the quitter—it offers success only 
to the alert adult who has the courage to face 
the facts and the will to carry on till the job 
is done. No other should consider law training 
—or even write us for further information. 

But if you ARE that man, let us assure you 
that whatever your circumstances, your handi- 
caps, your ambition—we will successfully teach 
you Law at home, and help, in every possible 
way, to turn your study into higher pay and 
advancement. 

If you do not have the initiative to mail the 
coupon now, you may well say good-bye to 
your ambitions to study Law. For certainly no 
clearer way was ever shown you—no program 
of study was ever made more practical for you. 
This is the opportunity you have been waiting 
for. Fill out and mail the coupon today—for 
the information that can open up to you the 
success of which you have dreamed. 

No cost or obligation to your request. So 
why not?—NOW. 


LaSatie Extension UNIVERSITY 

Dept. 867-L Chicago 

Kindly send me free copies of your two booklets, “Law Training 
for Leadership” and “Evidence,” together with full information 
about your Law training—without obligation to me. 
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